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DECEMBER REDBOOK 
MAKES IT 





inarow! 


December Redbook marked the fiftieth consecutive issue 





to score a circulation increase over 





the same month of the previous year...this time, 





a healthy 5.7% gain. Better still, Redbook’s 





average circulation for the last six months of ’57 





soared to 2,595,000*— 8.3% above the last half of 56! 





Sparking this phenomenal upsurge is the growing audience of 





receptive Young Adults who need, read and heed Redbook. 





Isn’t Redbook a natural medium for your advertising ? 


THE MAGAZINE 
c O 0 THAT SELLS YOUNG ADULTS... 
THE NEW STATION WAGON SET 

















MEMO TO MEDIA 


WHO IS YOU? 


Naturally we read media advertising like crazy. Some 
ads have standard copy approaches and some have 
sharp new departures. Most of them have one thing 
in common. Somewhere toward the end of the ad there 
is the "close" or call for action. Something like: 
"If you want to reach this big, new market" do thus 
and so. 


We at Media/scope are very interested in who is the 
"you" in this appeal. If it represents one indi- 
vidual of many whose special characteristic is the 
responsibility for spending money to buy time and 
space, then he (and they) are Media/scope's special 
audience. 


The repetition of the word "special" is on purpose. 
One thing the advertising field does not need is 
another "general" advertising magazine. The reason 
Media/scope is making impressive headway editori- 
ally, in circulation and advertising content, is 
because it is a "special" magazine with a readily 
identifiable reader interest. 


If you have space or time to sell and want.to say so 
directly and only to people who can buy what you 
have to offer, the most effective way to talk to 
these people might well be through the advertising 
pages of the magazine whose every issue is wholly 
devoted to all the buying interests of buyers of 
advertising - Media/scope. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 77002 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 


P.S. Roger Barton, Editor of Media/scope has com- 
piled for our readers’ convenience an indez to 
Media/scope articles published during 1957. 
You will find this list in the current issue 
opposite the third cover. It will give you a 
broader indication of Media/scope's editorial 
service than does any one issue. 


















GERRY ARTHUR* HAD TO KNOW: 





“When does a 


media schedule 









reach a point 





of diminishing 





returns?” 







*Gerald T. Arthur, Vice President, 
Media Director, Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
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McGraw-Hill Research had the answer 





To document a media recommendation, Gerry Arthur 
wanted to find what studies had been done on cost vs. 
coverage among business magazines. McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of Advertising Performance gave him these 
facts: 

A. On the average, the leading industrial publication 


in nine fields reached 66% of customers and prospects 
that can be reached by the five top publications. 


B. On the average, publication two added 18% more 
new readers. 








COVERAGE: HOW MANY UNDUPLICATED READERS ARE REACHED 
Coverage by the Leoding Publication Per Cent of Readers {<> Net Added Coverage 











C. Publications three, four and five, on the average, « a s 

* oot Cost of Advertising, Per Cont of Dollars 
delivered only 8%, 5% and 3% additional new coverage. COST: WOW MUCH EACH ADDITIONAL PUBLICATION COSTS 
By = ng dag advertising in the two leading From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 1120.1 
publications in a given industry, you can reach, on the This study was conducted in 1951 by 18 industrial companies and 
average, 80% of the men who can be reached by the coordinated by McGraw-Hill Research. 42,878 men responded. 


top five publications. The above analysis was based on those men reached by one or 
Reutise wath ao these ate 0 continues eectest ot more of the first five magazines in nine different fields. Note that 
& proj fewer new readers are reached by each additional publication, 


McGraw-Hill. They are designed to provide a better and the cost per reader goes up. For your copy, contact your 
understanding of how good advertising in good business McGraw-Hill office. 


magazines helps create more sales. 


MeGraw-Hill Publications 


MecGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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USE these 3 impressive publications 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS we FE be A Li 2 Pe E as é RA re A ¢ T 
ne ntmiceree of FORMING =~ im THESE IMPORTANT MARKETS 
























rials into everything from auto bodies 


2 pots and pans. NEW MARKET SURVEY GIVES IMPORTANT FACTS 
ae — ON METALLIC RAW MATERIALS AND THE EQUIP. 


; MENT THAT FABRICATES THEM 
LROADS 


This study shows that 79.1% of sheet steel—73% of strip steel—is con- 
sumed by metal forming and fabricating plants. 
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specializes in this market. 86.9% 
. RARABAR SZ be of its readers indicate interest in metallic raw materials. Send for detailed information on this. 
new study of the metal forming and fabricating industry . . . send for it today. 


SCHEDULE MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS FOR METAL FORMING EQUIPMENT 
AND RAW MATERIAL ADVERTISING 


In reaching this Multi-Billion Dollar Market— 

WHY USE THREE WHEN ONE WILL DO? 

In MODERN RAILROADS you impress ALL buying 
influences—the USER—the APPROVER—the BUYER 

PRESSION POWER that sporks pro- 


on guenda ~cupaly qh cy olhart MODERN RAILROADS DELIVERS TWICE AS MANY 

pacing. ADVERTISING PAGES PER DOLLAR AS ANY 
OTHER RAILROAD MAGAZINE 

YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR BUYS MORE, MUCH MORE, IN MODERN RAILROADS 
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MODERN RAILROADS 


pday’s leading advertising medium to 
besic railroad industry — with the 























RADIO, TV AND HI-Fi MANUFACTURING NOW 
GETS SPECIALIZED EDITORIAL AND CIRCULATION 
COVERAGE IN APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 










At NO INCREASE in rates, APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER now 
blankets the entire home appliance and home entertainment manufacturing industry .. . start- 
ing with the January, 1958 issue. Now serving an 11 Billion Dollar annual market (8 billion 
appliances—3 billion radio—TV—Hi-Fi). APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER increases its cover- 
age from 15,083 to 17,500 key management, design, engineering, production, assembly, purchas- 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER ing and merchandising readers. 








eading spokesman for a GREAT 


MECTRONIC* opolionae " ~© REACH THIS GREAT GROWTH MARKET IN APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER 


Radio-TV Receivers and HiFi 
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ART Magazine moves from red ink to Black! 


MART 


gazine of appliance and TV retailing 


The January °57 issue of MART Magazine 
carried 29 pages of advertising from 20 
advertisers. The January '58 issue carried 
78 pages from 49 advertisers. On its first 
birthday, the new MART moved from red 
ink into black. 


During the past year, MART has added 
over 90 new advertisers and the list con- 
tinues to expand. We have also acquired 
Electrical Dealer magazine and absorbed 
it into the growing MART. 


The extraordinary growth of MART Mag- 
azine, in the face of a declining appliance- 
TV market, is due to one basic fact; 
manufacturers and agencies alike have dis- 
covered that MART Magazine is the only 
publication which has tailored its circula- 
tion to the realities of today’s sprawling 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. * MUrray Hill 5-9250 


rican School & University . 


market. MART provides over 50,000 
dealer circulation. This is over 20,000 
more than any other medium, daily or 
monthly. 


Bearing in mind the market balance be- 
tween cities and towns — and the essential 
balance between volume and profit — this 
50,000 dealer circulation includes 27,000 
in big cities and 23,000 in small towns. 


Analyze your market picture for both vol- 
ume and profit. Then match your media 
to your market. Break down the circula- 
tions of all three publications and you'll 
soon see why MART has been so well 
received by the appliance-TV industry. 
Make your own detailed comparison for 
your own products. And —if you’d like 
more details, just call our nearest office. 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 


OTHER BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATIONS 


Contractors & Engineers . 


Municipal Index . 
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The School Executive 
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BUYERS OF MEDIA NOT ROBOTS 


With automation holding the spotlight in so many areas where electronic 
devices do in seconds what it would take hours, days, weeks, or months to 
do manually, we might well ask: Where is individual man indispensable? 
And the answer is: In the area of creativity. His ingenuity and genius cre- 
ated the complex machine that performs a large measure of the physical work 
he would continue to do himself in the absence of it. Catch-phrases, slogans, 
and claims to the contrary notwithstanding, machines do not think. That is 
an exclusive God-given endowment to mankind. And since creative thinking, 
imagination, analysis are reserved for human mentality, buyers of media can 
never become robots. 

Only those aspects of the media-buying function dealing with the purely 
mechanical phase of sorting, selecting, and collating basic or quantitative 
information, lend themselves to automation. 

The push-button age of quickly gathering such information has long since 
arrived. Competition has seen to that. Numerous large and some medium- 
sized agencies are already employing automation in their estimating and 
billing procedures. Much of the work at SRDS is done by machine operation, 
and its IBM department is expanding at a rapid pace. 

But no machine, however ingenious, will ever supplant the human brain 
in the interpretation of qualitative factors which must be weighed, analyzed, 
and evaluated from day to day against a background of constantly changing 
market conditions and the human equation of motivation in which the sub- 
liminal factor, often unknown to man’s consciousness, must be taken into 
consideration. 

Page a psychologist! The buyer of media makes his contribution to the 
success of an advertising campaign comparable to that of the copy writer, 
the package designer, the market analyst, the merchandise manager. This has 
never been recognized so fully as it is today. 

Imagination (creative thinking), analysis, and synthesis combined with 
experience are the essential elements of a component buyer of advertising 
media. If the marketing strategy, the copy, the package, the merchandising 
technique, the product, and the medium are in proper balance and harmony, 
it is almost a scientifically foregone conclusion that the campaign will 
succeed, and no one part of this combination is any more or any less 
essential to this success than any other. 

Mep14/Scope staff editors and contributors alike expound in issue after 
issue the economic importance of astute media planning and selection. They 
bring to the attention of the reader not only sound logic, but also the 
current shirt-sleeves practices of the leaders engaged in the media-buying 


function. 





WHY FOREIGN-BORN IDEAS 
BUILD HIGH 
READER INTEREST 


Have you read about Sweden’s new high-voltage dc transmission system? 
Do you know how Italy is flooding glaciers to increase hydro output? Have 
you heard about the world’s first underground steam-electric station? Do you 
know what foreign power companies are doing about nuclear power? 


If you are a key man in one of the nation’s leading electric power companies, 
you want to know about these developments. That’s why the editor of EL&P 
finds himself in Europe every year looking under power plants for foreign-born 
ideas. Readers want this information. And with EL&P the reader is the “boss.” 


We've made it our job to report on foreign power developments — been doing 
it for five years. Six to eight months go into the preparation of the annual 
Foreign Practices Issue of Electric Light and Power. And it has paid off in the 
high readership this issue enjoys. Look at the Starch editorial readership 
report of last year’s issue shown below. 


Burning shoe leather in Europe is one of the ways EL&P serves its readers. 
It is one of the reasons why your sales story should be in every issue of EL&P. 
We don’t go to Europe to get editorial material for every issue but the same 
care and attention goes into the making of every one of them. Readers know 
this. That’s why the readership of EL&P is constantly high. Haywood Publishing 
Co., 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


Starch Survey Shows EL&P’s Foreign Practices Issue 
Gets Readership Like This 
Percentage of Readers Who had 


‘ P , Read Read 
Page Editorial (1957 Foreign Practices Issue) Noted $ M 








54 Grand Dixence — A Hydro Project of Colossal Proportions 50% 31% 
63 Public and Private Power Pool Profitable in Norway 59 31 
70 Italian Dam Floods Glacier Face; Accelerates 
Runoff, Boosting Hydro Output 39 18 
Swiss Power is Keyed to Exchange with Neighbors 4) 26 
First German Coal-Fired Gas-Turbine Plant 
Comes Into Operation 26 16 
High-Voltage D-C Transmission Given 
New Impetus in Sweden 56 38 
Sweden's High Voltage Network Entails 
Special Technical Problems 36 16 
Field Tests Show Single-Phase High-Speed Reclosure 
Justifiable at Higher Voltages 15 
A Small Nation’s Approach to Nuclear Energy 26 
Electric Power Ushers in a New Era for Greece 20 


FOREIGN PRACTICES ISSUE 
out March 25 closes Feb. 25 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


m a ia/ 





Key men in the nation’s leading electric utilities read EL&P’s Foreign Practices 
Issue for news about projects like this Willington Steam-Electric Station now 
under construction in England. 


EL&P’s editor in Europe. P. B. Garrett (left) discussing electric power developments 
with representatives of England's Central Electric Authority, Mr. F. J. Lane (center) 
and Mr. E. S. Booth (right). 





clue to more sales-productive media selection in 1958: 
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ONLY INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE GIVES YOU MORE readers with the 
buying habit... MORE dealer, wholesaler and distributor product-acceptance . . . 
MORE specification of your product . . . MORE reader stimulation to buy . . . 
MORE visual excitement . . . MORE buying reference . . . MORE editorial depth 
and breadt!, . . . MORE buyer-seller contact . . . MORE industry-wide merchandis- 
ing activities . . . MORE professional reference . . . MORE industry contact and 





penetration. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENC) 


MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING—MASS HOUSING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE - DEPARTMENT MS2 - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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LOOK AROUND 
> A LOOK AHEAD 


lia/scope’s New Index 

Advertising Costs 
 Mepia/scope will introduce next month a new editorial 
ervice that it believes will he of substantial value to per- 

responsible for the selection of general media fields 
snd the actual buying of space and time. 
» This new service will be called “Mepia/score’s Index 
of Advertising Costs.” Beginning with the March issue and 
‘appearing in each succeeding issue, there will be indices of 
ge rates for the major media groups,—business publi- 
ions, consumer magazines, newspapers, spot radio, and 
Te a heetat 

- For each of these five major media fields there will be 
wo percentage figures representing changes in basic costs 

recorded in Standard Rate & Data Service. The March 

es will show the percentage of change from the 1947- 

D average rate to January 1958, and also from January 
957 to January 1958. The April Mep14/score will show 

change from the 1947-49 average to that of February 

958, and the change from February 1957 to February 
958. The indices will be presented in this manner from 
nonth to month. They are based upon random samples of 
inits in each media field. 

The March issue will contain a complete description 
yf the development and meaning of each of this series 
of indices. The index is being constructed by Dr. H. P. 
Alspaugh and Harry J. Johnson, both of Standard Rate & 

ta Service, and marketing consultant and research con- 
ultant respectively for Mep1a/score. They are assisted by 

r. Fred Ekeblad of Northwestern University. 
| Mepia/score believes that its new index of advertising 
psts will be of substantial help to its readers in the estab- 

ment of advertising appropriations and in the deter- 

nation of media choices for individual campaigns. So 
ar as it knows, this is the only comprehensive index of 
ertising costs that is being produced on a regular 


thly basis. 


dia of the Missiles Market 
"In its exploratory article, “Media of the Missiles Mar- 
(Mepia/scope, January 1958), this magazine dis- 
ed a very live subject,—one might even call it a very 
thy subject. Of Course, it is a live subject because the 
d is new and vastly and vitally important, and some of 
media are new too. The field is also live because it is 


scape, February 1958 


contentious, the so-called vertical publications maintaining 
that they are the true representatives of the market, but 
being disputed hotly by the so-called horizontal publica- 
tions, that are concerned not only with missiles and rockets, 
but also with other peacetime as well as wartime materiels. 

Having broken ground in this subject in January, 
Mepis/scope will pursue the matter in further issues, 
trying to evaluate in some reasonable way the claims— 
reasonable and unreasonable—that are made by all the 
publications that claim to be worthwhile media for adver- 
tisers who wish to reach prime contractors in the missiles 


industry. 


NAEA Convention 

Many adjustments are ahead for newspapers, now and 
in the immediate future. Most of all: 

e They must improve their selling and get more lineage. 

e They must prove that newspapers are no more expen- 
sive to buy—on specified group bases—than other 
types of media. 

e They must adjust to new-type markets. One is a bur- 
geoning mass-class market. Another is an interurbia 
market—14 regional markets which will require spe- 
cialized marketing concentration by advertisers and 
their agencies. 

These three important directional signals were flashed 
at the recent 80th meeting, Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association, Chicago. 

Making newspapers easier to buy was a readily accepted 
theme. But those attending knew that wishing wouldn’t 
make it so. The task is too complicated, differences in news- 
paper attitudes too great. 

Joy over all-time highs in circulation and advertising 
dollar volume could not obscure the fact that lineage was 
down last year. The retail outlook is not too good. But as, 
one speaker said, all of it is nothing that a four or five 
percent increase in lineage wouldn’t solve. 

Many ideas were advanced at NAEA, with the obvious 
focus on getting advertisers to use newspapers more in 
1958. 

A disturbing element—at least to MEp1A/scoPE—was 
that the remedies didn’t go far enough. Some were 
adapted from other media. They included network selling 
and volume and frequency discounts. 

There were good ideas about ROP color and premium 
positions, both important contributors to 1957’s advertis- 
ing dollar volume showing. 

But few seemed keyed to two challenges facing all 
major media: Helping advertisers to sell to mass-class and 
regional interurbia markets. 














For newspapers, Charles B. Lord, NAEA’s new presi- 
dent and advertising director, Indianapolis Star and News, 
came close with his suggestion for flexible buying “pack- 
ages.” But you will find this a controversial idea in NAEA 
itself. 

Volume and frequency discounts could help. These were 
advocated by John W. Moffett, vice-president and adver- 
tising director, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

The question is: Are ideas such as these enough for 
newspapers? 

Maybe now is the time to consider a media-selling (or 


buying) combination of creative thinking and automation. 


(See the Publisher’s Note Book, January Mepia/score, 
page 5.) 

Newspaper might gain much from such an approach. 

Certainly, the Bureau of Advertising’s vigorous promo- 
tional and research program is realistically facing 1958's 
lineage problem. It will do a good job, ably assisted by an 
association whose hallmark through the years has been 
effective committee work. 

But too much preoccupation with TV and magazine 
competition, comparative media costs, and mechanical 
standards, should not be allowed to obscure other impor- 
tant problems. 

. The Bureau is aware of this. Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., 
the new president, emphasizes today’s growing mass-class 
market—and the problems it is creating for newspapers. 
He points out that too many buyers of advertising consider 
newspapers are limited to certain types of marketing 
approaches, and that more must be sold on using news- 
papers to reach specialized and class markets. 

It’s a big challenge. Another is also bursting upon news- 
papers. It is limited by only the speed with which the inéer- 
urbia markets grow. 

You can expect many media-selling and many media- 
buying attitudes will be changed. Media buying, for one, 
will become more selective than ever. 


Standard Rate Cards 

As Dino Valz, media director of Sutherland-Abbott in 
Boston, so eloquently points out in this issue, there is much 
confusion in rates charged by various media. 

However, some intelligent persons and organizations 
are trying to do something about it. Mr. Valz is a member 
of the Business Publications Committee of the AAAA, and 
that group is trying to do something about it. So are 
Standard Rate & Data Service and the Station Representa- 
tives Association. 

It might be just as well, at this point, to quote National 
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Basiness Publication, which gives support to these proj 
ects: 

“Reeubiing from vepeated requests by sdvertioie Selll 
standardization in the form of rate-and-data information, 
the AAAA has revised its standard form of rate cards, 
Standard Rate & Data Service is adding support to the 
revision by forwarding an explanatory letter—along with — 
tear sheets of SRDS listings—to all media represented in 
its services. Basic change is rearrangement of rate-card 
information to conform with uniform sequence employed 
in the SRDS listing. 

“Standard arrangements and uniform presentation for 
rate-card information minimize the possibility of error in 
interpretation; facilitate preparation of new rate cards, 
and provide a guide in checking SRDS listings; save SRDS~ 
time in analyzing rate cards, thereby speeding announce- 
ments of revisions; assist media buyers who have become 
thoroughly familiar with SRDS format.” 

The AAAA documents that have been received at 
Mep1a/scoPE concern directions for preparing the stand- 
ard forms of rate cards for business publications, con- 


sumer magazines, daily and weekly newspapers. y 


Furthermore, the Station Representatives Association, 
which has been working for the last year on the project 
with the AAAA Committee on Brogdcast Media, has 
adopted a new standard form designed to confirm broad- 
cast orders and to serve as the contract between station 
and agency, eliminating the necessity for an advertising 
agency to sign a separate formal contract. On the back of 
the form is shown the contract conditions for spot radio 
and spot television developed by the AAAA. Both agency 
and station will sign and exchange copies. At present, 
many time sales are completed without signed documents. 

Of course, the proposed rate cards merely present in 
standard form information on rates which in themselves 
may be confused or chaotic. Although they relieve the 
confusion, the forms do not in themselves simplify or 
standardize the rates. 

Mep1a/scope is exploring the situation in respect to 
rates in a series of articles scheduled for coming months. — 
In March we hope to have Dr. H. P. Alspaugh draw upon — 
the vast store of SRDS newspaper rate information for a 
discussion of “Bulk and Frequency Discounts in News- 
paper Rates.” Morton J. Simon, a legal expert in reference — 
to media matters, will study the legal aspects of combina- — 
tion rates, especially in view of the Kansas City Star case, 
and newspaper rate differentials will be discussed in an- 
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Powe ...to get action...to move 
people ...to sell goods 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


is first in new car linage* 
among all Chicago papers, 
morning, evening or Sunday 


* In 1957, for the 13th Consecutive Year. 
Source: Mgdia Records 


USE THE POWER OF THE ‘“‘NEWS” 
IN CHICAGO 
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% connections that 


Uankel  pin-potut 
dairy industry markets 

Each the leader in its specialized field 
of the dairy industry. Used as a unit they 
provide advertising coverage reaching every 
dairy industry prospect. Olsen dairy trade 
publications provide: largest PAID circula- 
tions, national distribution where the buyers 


are, top editorial content, and most im- 
portant — READERSHIP. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
3932 paid subscribers and the a monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW — 
8496 paid circulation In areas where people 
BUY ... in the greatest population, pro- 
duction and sales areas. 


THE MILK DEALER — 
Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9485. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub- 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
21,913 paid circulation. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 
The Industries most valued pexeee guide for 
the last 30 years. Over 17, copies to 
qualified personnel. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
ACCURATE MARKET DATA 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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Names for Circulation . . . Arthur 
J. McGinnis, Executive Vice President 
of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, has contributed what may 
result in confusion in circulation 
lingo by labeling the circulation of 
the S-B publications as “sold,” com- 
pared to “paid” or “controlled” cir- 
culation. His having broken the old, 
hard ice on this, it wouldn’t be sur- 
prising to have some publications de- 
scribe their circulations as “bought,” 
“wanted” or “accepted.” Now, who 
has a good name for the claimed 
circulations of the publications that 
have no published figures of any 
kind? 


-File Finally Filed . . . It was inter- 


esting to learn that the NIAA Media 
Data File idea was abandoned after 
six months of discussion. According 
to R. C. Sickler, board chairman of 
the NIAA, “such a venture is difficult 
to put across under the best of con- 
ditions.” In view of this statement, 
interested observers are wondering 
why it took so long for the associa- 
tion’s executive committee to find out 
that the File might not be launched 
successfully with the large degree of 
opposition to it. The losers in the 
argument were good sports about the 
whole thing, however, in offering the 
use of their really excellent Media 
Data Form to anyone who wanted to 
use it. 


Circulation Guarantees . . . It is 
predicted that more magazines will 
guarantee their circulations in the 
future—and magazines are the only 
medium to make such guarantees. 
Recently some magazines rate change 
information listed publications with a 
“circulation guarantee” column with- 
out mentioning that some of the cir- 
culations shown were not guaranteed 
. . . they were figures used as rate 
bases. The difference is that books 
with guaranteed circulation make re- 


By Dave Wasko 


bates if their 12-months’ averages 
don’t meet the guarantee. Rate base 
circulation books don’t make rebates 
if they fail to deliver their base 
circulations. 


Media Managers and Manage- 
ment . . . More and more media 
department heads, and their staffs as 
well, are being recognized as an im- 
portant part of the advertising agency 
team. This is proved by the continu. 
ing trend in the appointment of vice 
presidents in charge of media. 
Twenty years ago a v. p. in this spot 
was a real rarity. Bill Schink, who 
made it as v. p. in charge of media at 
G. M. Basford, might have the for- 
mula for getting there, when he says, 
“Today’s media expert should be 
reaching his decisions by careful an- 
alysis, consultation, and deliberation 
—and he should be willing and able 
to stand behind them.” Management 
should also be congratulated. 


Calculated Confidence . . . Mathew 
J. Culligan, v. p. in charge of NBC’s 
network radio, foresees “recognition 
of radio as the unquestioned primary 
news medium for the immediate fu- 
ture and the sole communications 
medium of the universe for the fore- 
seeable future.” Newspapers which 
are now considered to be the primary 
news medium might upset this theory 
insofar as the “immediate future” is 
concerned, but the universal radio 
angle may have something to it from 
an advertising standpoint. All we 
need now is someone with enough 
foresight to determine when universal 
marketing will warrant advertising. 


Soft Sell . . . William H. Hylan, 
sales v.p. for CBS-TV, says: “It is no 
longer a matter of breaking down 
doors to get in to the advertising vice 
president or company president . . . 
the problem is in finding the time to 
see all those who are available to be 


” 
seen. LJ 
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NEW DISTRIBUTION TECHNIQUE 


FOR TRANSIT ADVERTISING 


Merchandising V endor is a dispenser for printed 


pieces. 


The newest technique in transit 
advertising distribution involves the 
use of a device called a “Merchandis- 
ing Vendor.” Impressive as the name 
may sound, a Merchandising Vendor 
is little more than a hook, securely 


illustrations and effective layout tech- 
niques may be employed to convey 
more forcefully the sales message to 
the reader. And last, the Vendor 
printed matter sways with the move- 
ment of the vehicle, making every 














“Nate” Pumpian Knows 








He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 












































ges attached to the lower moulding of the rider in the vicinity aware that it is 
ase car card racks in transit vehicles. there to be taken and read. 
ites Printed pieces, with a hole punched in A lessening of production custs is 
ase the upper right hand corner, are hung another advantage derived through 
on these hooks and transit riders are § use of the Merchandising Vendor. 
Ze- 
dia 
as 
m- 
cy 
1 
ice 
ia. 
ot 
ice President in C of Media 
ho Henri, Hort & McDonald, in, Chicago 
at 
vr Charles (‘Nate’) Pumpian is another 
media man who has visited the Long 
8, Beach part of the Los Angeles-Long 
be Beach Metropolitan Area in order to get 
~ first-hand facts on the market. 
. MONEY for Rent, Grocery Bills, Installments He says: ‘My visit confirmed a long- 
, podehele-cenpheeeiectcaataien snes se ps ta ~ held opinion that the long Beach 
ee aaindtnr ea! Gromaree ae male = aaa nan baby ben Saad a ems market represents so important a sales 
ee EE ae mee ee ee me I A cet epee §— “Tinea” i sme ol seme, eh  eelieeiine te 
ee on lash sondern im ey pan opportunity that a media plan for the 
ed amg = celine Yow ews oven send + pemage ene 
- THE WHITE CRose PLAN - © coves ure a caseaury co, Los Angeles-long Beach Metropolitan 
Ss See atten ean i . Area cannot possibly be complete 
yn without giving full recognition to 
Y invited to detach one and read it. “Take-Ones” are normally bound into the intensive local coverage thet the 
™ Although the idea is principally the pads. These pads must be attached to Independent, Press-Telegram delivers. 
. same as the highly successful “Take the car card with a stiff cardboard Your newspapers represent a highly 
‘ One”— long popular in car card ad- backing; and in addition, the cards constructive media force that adver- 
vertising —the resemblance goes no __—‘ must be perforated. The costs of bind- tisers can use with confidence in 
y further. ing, backing, and perforating are reaching the Long Beach area sales 
: eliminated by the use of the Vendor. potential.” 
3 Merchandising Vendors are gener- 
. The Independent, Press-Telegram 
n ally 4 ailable to regular re card reaches more than 7 out of 10 Long 
; advertisers. They can be used in con- Beach homes. Me ether dally nowe- 
, junction with an advertiser’s car cards, paper reaches even 1 out of 10. 
] = or they may be mounted separately 
within the transit vehicle. 














hard-to-read type size. Appearance- 
wise, a Merchandising Vendor can be 
a more attractive presentation since 
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Experience indicates better results 
are secured if the piece hung on the 
Merchandising Vendor is large 


) 
Morning Evening Sunday 
’ Functionally, the larger size of the enough to command attention. Of the 
, Vendor allows a complete selling story two sizes most thoroughly tested, the LONG BEACH, CALIFORIHA 
to be told without resorting toasmall, _—larger size 344” x 11” far outpulled Represented Nationally 


the smaller size 4144” x 714”. In both 
sizes, better results were secured where 
color was used in the presentation. = 





Independent 
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RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 
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THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of 


the 





William H. Schink, 

Vice-President and Director of Media, 
G. M. Basford Company, 

New York, New York 


Mr. Schink says, “A continuous pro- 
gram of informative advertising is 
essential in today’s strong competition 
for the attention and time of business 
and industry specialists. The recog- 
nized trade publication provides the 
most effective means of reaching such 
specialists already established, as well 
as new ones entering industry every 


. day.” 


Reaching busy specialists has been 
the prime function of Hitchcock Pub- 
lications since 1898 . . . and, even 
more important, after they have been 
reached, Hitchcock’s editorial quality 
commands reader interest month after 
month. Reporting that holds a reader's 
attention and presents your sales story 
to your prospects when they are most 
receptive. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 


Where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Blue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Too! 
Directory 
Carbide Engineering 
Grinding and Finishing 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Transportation’s Directory 
School Bus Trends 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock’s Woodworking 
Hitchcock's Woodworking Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 





MONTH 





MEDIA BUYING 


Your recent issue of MEDIA/SCOPE 
is excellent. You have filled a gap that 
has existed for years in the advertis- 
ing business publications field by 
coming out with a magazine of indi- 
vidual service to the media-buyer. 

While many executives and others 
in the advertising departments of 
companies do not carry the title of 
“media-buyer,” it is an important 
part of our jobs to acquire a knowl- 
edge of media and how they function 
in the consumer and business fields. 
In a practical sense, even though we 
do not always buy directly, we fre- 
quently have to make recommenda- 
tions because of our interest in the 
advertising campaign as a whole. 


Your Mep1a/scope fills this need in 


. that it gives us the benefit of the 


knowledge and experience gained by 
others. 

Incidentally, each 12 issues of 
Mep1a/score bound in a loose-leaf 
cover, properly indexed, made avail- 
able each year at a nominal price, 
would be a real contribution for ref- 
erence purposes. It would serve well 
too, as a textbook in the advertising 
courses of colleges and universities.— 
R. J. TRENKMANN, vice president, 
General Finance Corporation, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


BETTER MEDIA SURVEYS 


In regard to your survey of the 
media buying problems of the 
medium-sized agency (“League of Ad- 
vertising Agencies Says These Main 
Media Problems,” M/s, December) 
we think that one of our main prob- 
lems is inadequate, incomplete, and 
inaccurate survey data which media 
submit to advertising people. In some 
fields, it is virtually impossible to 
obtain accurate media data on which 
to base a sound decision for a client. 

A second problem is incomplete 
market information from media and 
their representatives. Frequently, we 
find that the media reps have only 
the barest information with which to 





present their case. They talk of com. 
petitive advertising, of cost per thou. 
sand, of average income, etc. But they 
frequently have little or no knowledge 
of the most basic facts of maximum 
interest to a potential advertiser: ex. 
actly how does this publication fit 
into the marketing structure of a par. 
ticular industry. They must know the 
marketing structure before they can 
answer that one. And they often 
don’t! 

A third problem we face is the lack 
of a standard manner in the presenta- 
tion of media facts. This is a vital 
problem. Every publication has its 
own set of “facts” to present in its 
own way, and we receive statements 
which are diametrically opposed to 
each other from competing publica- 
tions. It is therefore very difficult to 
compare the “facts” of one medium 
vs. the “facts” of a competitive me- 
dium.—Sot SackeEL, president, The 
Sackel Company, Inc., Boston. 


FARM MARKET MEDIA 


I was very much interested in your 
article on the farm market in the 
November issue of MeEp1A/scopE. 
(“Changes in Farm Market Compli- 
cate Media Selection,” by Arthur L. 
Moore.) I’m working in the farm ad- 
vertising field, and hear many self- 
styled experts tell each other about 
the many changes in agriculture that 
will soon make the farm market so 
small that advertising will be of little 
influence. 

I agree that our media may have 
to be modified, but at the same time 
the need and influence of advertising 
will be increased. In general, my re 
plies to such “experting” have been 
somewhat along the lines you outline, 
but you have lined it up in one 
straight, solid argument with a logi- 
cal eonclusion. 

Thanks for the ammunition.— 
Kart OnM, creative department, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 
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I have read the article in the No- 
vember issue of Mepta/score by 
} Arthur L. Moore with interest. 

Just in brief comment, I would like 
to question Mr. Moore’s .breakdown 
of commercial farms. According to 
the 1954 Agricultural Census, which 
is about all that is available with 
accuracy: 

l. There are 4,781,021 farms of 

all kinds; 

2. There are 3,327,617 commer- 
cial farms; 

3. Of the total commercial farms, 
only 1,289,877 have as much as 
$5,000 gross income per year. 

Mr. Moore mentions a total of 2.1 
million substantial commercial farm 
producers, and this means the con- 
sideration of some 800,000 farmers 
who produce under $5,000 gross a 
year. While these farmers might be 
considered “substantial,” and un- 
doubtedly are a market for food 
products, etc., when we consider sales 
of tractors, trucks, agricultural chem- 
icals, farm buildings, etc., it is a 
question just what market they do 
represent. 

Mr. Moore might have gone a step 
further and suggested that the bigger 
business that farming becomes, the 
more need for publications that are 
almost business papers for the farmer. 
They would not carry such material 
as recipes, fiction, gardening, care of 
children and similar content. 

In the seven Far Western states of 
the Pacific slope, for example, 24.7 
per cent of the farmers do 84.2 per 
cent of the total farm production. 
Media-wise, it is possible to reach the 
other 75.3 per cent of the farmers to 
secure coverage of only a little more 
than 15 per cent of total production. 
This is becoming an increasingly 
costly job for the manufacturer of 
farm equipment and products of di- 
rect use for the farm. 

This is really just a question of 
buying advertising media on a “class 
vs. mass” basis. I agree that this situ- 
ation probably did not exist 20 years 
ago, but I do believe it does now.— 
Roy McDonatp, McDonald-Thomp- 
son, publishers’ representatives, San 
Francisco. 

In reply to Mr. McDonald, Mr. 
Moore says: 

It is impossible to fix an arbitrary 
breaking point between “commer- 
cial” and “non-commercial” farms 
that will serve everyone’s purpose. 
Everyone in the farm market will 
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establish his own definitions, and 
these will vary widely according to 
product, region, and the like. In my 
article, I refer to some 800,000 farm- 
ers producing between $5,000 and 
$2,500 a year as substantial. To some, 
they will be; to others, not. 

“Incidentally, I followed the same 
general categories as the Committee 
for Economic Development in its re- 
cent statement on farm policy, and 
many other analysts.” 


REMEMBERS TELEGRAM 


I have noticed with interest the 
article by Fred Wittner reporting on 
the comments of Robert M. Ganger at 
the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica at Miami Beach. In his note, 
“Let’s not waste ourselves anymore 
in polemics over paid vs. free and 
other side issues,” I could not help 
but recall the stand I took on this sub- 
ject in my telegram, dated April 13, 
1956, to Donald M. McGraw, presi- 
dent of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. My telegram reads as fol- 
lows: 

“T cannot agree with your telegram 
of April 12 that the standards of ABC 
will be lowered by adopting the pro- 
posal of auditing both paid and con- 
trolled circulation. Segregation of 
audits on these two methods of distri- 
bution never will accrue to the bene- 
fits of publishers and advertisers. An 
accredited audit by ABC on both sys- 
tems would be a welcome supplement 
to the reports presently available. /¢ 
might even be a major stepping stone 
toward eliminating the nauseating 
sparring match of paid vs. controlled ; 
that inter-publication subject which 
advertisers cannot present to manage- 
ment for increased advertising invest- 
ments. Your fears for ABC and impli- 
cations against controlled circulation 
are apparently based on a pose before 
the mirror. Step to the window and 
see the broad horizon open to a har- 
monious amalgamated group of pub- 
lishers.”—M. E. ENGEBRETSON, adver- 
tising manager, The Oilgear Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. * 


ELECTRONICS ILLUSTRATED 

Fawcett Publications will introduce 
Electronics Illustrated in May. Base 
rate of the new bi-monthly for one 
black-and-white page is $400. Initial 
guarantee is 125,000 copies. “ 
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THE SUN-TIMES#IC 





This custom-built, electrically controlled Thi 
conveyor system delivers pre-counted con 
and tied bundles of papers directly into mes 
trucks at lower-level loading dock. The Der 
dispatcher at the desk directs the flow of mos 


papers by push-button, to speed loading 
and delivery. 














These new high-speed presses offer the 
greatest possible flexibility in full-color 
printing throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses in Chi- 
cago capable of this versatility. They 
can produce 52,000 128-page news- 
papers an hour. 
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(Sun-Times i 
aings are happening! 






On January 31st, Chicago witnessed the dedication of the 
Sun-Times’ new home at Sun-Times Plaza on the north bank 


of the Chicago River. Working in the world’s most efficient 













newspaper plant, the Sun-Times staff can better serve its 
growing number of readers and advertisers. 


ESHICAGO’S MODERN NEWSPAPER! 





This is a section of the new Sun-Times electronically 
controlled tube system, which is dialed to deliver 
messages anywhere in the plant in split seconds. 
Developed in West Germany, the system is the 
most efficient equipment of its type in the world. 













Shown here is the 
Sun-Times’ ingen- 
ious new Letter- 
fax, a newly devel- 
oped electric eye 
device for super- 
fast transmission 
of last-minute city 
news to the paper. 

















*NEW because we are completely established in our new modern plant . . . which is dedicated to the faster and 
fuller coverage of the news for our readers, and the better presentation of selling messages for our advertisers. 
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SAMUEL A. THURM has been proe HAROLD H. DOBBERTEEN is War- SAMUEL FREY has returned to the 
moted to a newly-created position of | wick & Legler’s new v.p. and media agency business. Former Colgate © 
general manager, advertising services _ director. His careér has included work ~- media manager is new v.p. and media 
division of Lever Brothers Company. _on Colgate, Lever and P&G products. | director of Ogilvy, Benson & Mather. © 
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WILBUR VANSANT, president of _ EDWARD PETRY, television repree JOHN ENNIS, formerly associate 
Baltimore’s VanSant, Dugdale & sentative, strongly supports network media director of Bryan Houston, 
Company, leads the fight there to re- _ option time practices, despite network — moves up to fill H. H. Dobberteen’s 
peal the Baltimore advertising tax. competition with his national spot slot. His new title: vice president and 
The case is now in the courts. sales. director of media. 
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There are many MACHINE DESIGN readers in 
industry today who make it their business to 
know you intimately . . . your strength, how far 
you can reach, how well you can use your hands. 


This is ‘‘Human Engineering”, typical of many 
fields where MACHINE DESIGN is the favorite 
source of basic engineering information. 

Its products are such wonderful conveniences as 
the pushbutton drive in your automobile, 


one-knob tuning on your TV, your telephone dial. 


And because MACHINE DESIGN plays an 
important part in developments like these, it is 
also an outstanding “‘salesman”’ of the products, 
components, materials and finishes engineers 
need to bring their ideas to life. 


Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN gets high 
readership. Starch and Ad Gage studies show 
increases as high as 55% in average readership of 
advertisements over the past two years. 


Advertising in MACHINE DESIGN pulls inquiries 
in volume. Inquiry production has grown 40% in 
the past year, tripled over the past two years. 


Wherever new products are being developed, 
you'll find men reading MACHINE DESIGN. 
That’s why it belongs on your 1958 
advertising schedule. 


ep ES 


a publication 
Penton Building / Cleveland 13, Ohio 














iT: 
Velvet 
Glove 
Approach 


Participating Advertisers 
Heirloom Sterling 

Community Silverplate 

Martex Towels 

Revere Ware—Kitchen Utensils 
Kellogg Cereals 

Knox Gelatine 

Chase and Sanborn Coffee 

Biue Bonnet Margarine 


Department Stores Distributing 


To The Bride 


B. ALTMAN & CO.—New York City, 
Plains, Manhasset, New York; Sher 
Hills, New Jersey 

AVERBACH'S—Salt Lake City, Utah 

L. S. AYRES & CO.—indianapolis, ig 


L. BAMBERGER & CO.—Newark, 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


THE BON MARCHE—Seattle, Wash. 
J. L. BRANDEIS & SONS—Omaha, ig 
—* DOWNTOWN—Los Angeles, 


bu E'S—Miami, Miami Beach, Fert 
Lauderdale, West Palm Beach, Flori 

H.C. — CO.—Oakland, Walast 
Creek, 


CARSON, pl scott & c0.—t 
Hillside & Edens Plaza stores 
Hingis; Hammond, Indiana 


R. E. COX & CO.—Fort Worth, Texas 

CHRISTMAN'S—Joplin, Missouri 

CROSBY BROS.—Topeka, Kansas 

THE CRESCENT—Spokane, Washingign 

DENVER DRY GOODS CO.—Denver, Gop 

a pared & CO.—Syracuse, te 
ar 


THE EMPORIUM—San Francisco, San 
Jose, Palo Alto, Stenestown, (Sas 
Francisco), Calif. 


FOLEY'S—Houston, Texas 

G. FOX & CO.—Hartford, Conn. 

J. GOLDSMITH & SONS—Memphis, Tem 

HALE'S—Sacramento, Calif. 

HESS BROTHERS—Allentown, Pa. 

JOSEPH HORNE CO.—Pittsburgh, Pa, 

HUTZLER BROS.—Baltimore, Towsen, M 

GEORGE INNES CO.—Wichita, Kansas 

JOSKE BROS.—San Antonio, Texas 

J. W. KNAPP CO.—Lansing, Michigas 

LA SALLE & KOCH CO.—Toledo, Ohis 

F. & R. LAZARUS CO.—Columbus, the 

THE LIBERTY HOUSE—Honolulu, Hawall 

= JOSEPH & LOEB—Birminghas, 
a. 


MAAS BROS.—Lakeland, Sarasota, 
St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fla. 


R. H. MACY—Kansas City, Mo 
JORDAN MARSH CO.—Boston, Mass. 
JORDAN MARSH CO.—San Diego, Calif. 
MEIER & FRANK CO.—Portiand, Oregu 
MEYER'S—Greensboro, North Carolina 
MILLER & PAINE—Lincoin, Neb. 

G. M. McKELVEY CO.—Youngstown, Gh 


THE M. O'WEIL CO.—Akron, Alliance, 
Barberton, Canten, Coshocton, 
Falls, Loraine, Mansfield, M 
Ohio 


8. PECK & CO.—Lewiston, Maine 
PFEIFER'S OF ARKAWSAS—Little Rock, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
RICH'S—Atlanta, Ga. 
RICH'S—Knexville, Tenn. 
AUG. C. RICHTER, INC.—Laredo, Texas 
RIKE-KUMLER CO.—Dayton, Ohio 
SCHUSTER'S—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THE SHEPARD CO.—Providence, &. |. 
JOHN SHILLITO CO.—Cincinnati, Ohie 
SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR—Rochester, 
New York 


SMITH-BRIDGMAN & CO.—Flint, Mich. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER—Downtown and 
Westroads L 


THALHIMER BROS.—Richmond, Va. 
WOLF & DESSAVER—Fort Wayne, iad. 
i yom & LOTHROP—Washington, 





bas WURZBURG CO.—Grand Rapids, 


ich. 
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QUESTION: /n your time-buying, do you place much emphasis on policies relating to client 
protection? Are you inclined to choose a station that maintains a specific number of days 
between one sponsor’s cancellation and the appearance of a competing product on the same 
program? Or maintains a certain time-period between competing product announcements? 


DONALD GRASSE, time buyer, Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago.—I unquestionably choose stations 
maintaining an ethical approach to product protection. Advertisers are increasingly short-changed 
by the growing tendency of many stations toward triple and quadruple spotting, and toward loading 
participating vehicles such as movies to the maximum with commercials. With television more 
competitive, the number of stations thinking of the advertiser first seems to diminish. It’s a pleasure 
to do business with those stations maintaining high standards of integrity. Fortunately, most 
stations still fall within this category. 





RUTH BABICK, time buyer, Earle Ludgin & Company, Chicago.—The idealistic answer is blurred 
in practice due to expediency, available time-periods, etc. If a product is identified with a particular 
program, it is entirely inadvisable for a competing product to buy the same show regardless of time 
lapse. In this case, “several days” could not be considered. If a show is not wholly sponsored by one 
advertiser, but is a spot carrier, it is conceivable that competitive products could follow each other 
in the same program. However, time lapse between spots should be as great as possible. 





ANITA WASSERMAN, time buyer, Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising Agency, Inc.—Yes, I 
certainly do. In these days of radio station “follow me” policies, when so many run the same top 
40 popular records over and over again, all day long, and jack up their ratings with all sorts of 
trick plays, those stations with integrity stand out. These stations, with community and local trade 
acceptance and high standards, are examples of what broadcasting should be. It should be 
intelligent and responsible, but never dull, and serve its public and client well. 





MAX LEVINE, media director, Ritter-Lieberman, Inc., Allentown, Pa.—We place emphasis on 
client protection for radio spots. However, we have no objection to putting on a spot within 45 
minutes of a competitor’s spot. The same applies to television spotting. We wouldn’t choose a station 
merely because it provides a blanket between competitors on the same program. My feeling is that 
the spread of days is a device to avoid asking the question: “Why did the competitor drop the 
program?” 


ED TASHJIAN, time buyer, Emil Mogul Company, Inc.—Definitely. Commercial effectiveness 
depends on audience attention. Once commercials are overloaded within a time segment, reach of 
advertised products is impaired despite high-rated time periods. Scheduling two or more spots 
without sufficient separation will drive much of the audience to the kitchen or elsewhere. Those 
who stay and expose themselves to a continuous string of spots can’t be expected to retain each 
commercial message. Unless a spot appears alone, much of the creative ingenuity that may 
be in the message is wasted. Stations respecting minimum separation always receive our prime 
consideration. 
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Together these all-powerful media 
combine to distribute more than 35,000,000 COPIES 
every week. They offer 
saturation coverage of their high-potency markets ...in depth . 
and in color. There's 
tremendous DOUBLE IMPACT, too, when Sunday supplement advertising 
is supported by dealer cooperation 
and tie-in ads in newspapers at the local level 


4,278,811 
CIRCULATION 


170 MARKETS! 
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Throughout the 556 counties blanketed by FAMILY 
WEEKLY’s 4,278,811 circulation, an average of 6 
out of 10 families read the local newspaper — and 
FAMILY WEEKLY. The giant market in which they 
live, work and buy accounts for one dollar of every 
$6.93 spent at retail in the entire United States— 
$27 billion in sales potential! 


Edited for the family, and read by the foal 
FAMILY WEEKLY is producing buying action for its 
advertisers that has warranted spectacular gains in 
advertising linage ... up 51.7% in 1957 over 1956 
—a year in which FAMILY WEEKLY led all maga- 
zines in its rate of gain. 


Furthermore, for the first eleven months of 1957, 
FAMILY WEEKLY ranked fourth among all mago- 
zines in ad revenue gains over the same period 
of 1956. Its $3,952,188 increase over 1956 was 
exceeded only by Look, Saturday Evening Post 
and McCall's. 


Your FAMILY WEEKLY representative has all the 
facts on America’s fastest-growing Sunday color- 
gravure supplement. Call him in today. 


*In only three of FAMILY WEEKLY'S 170 markets 
does another Sunday magazine originate. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc., 


153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 

Leonard S. Davidow, President John W. McPherrin, Publisher 
NEW YORK 17: 17 East 45th Street _ 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building 
CLEVELAND 15: 1066 Hanna Building 

LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Avenve 

SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blonchard-Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street 

MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
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By Russell Z. Eller 


Media buying advances more 


than other functions of advertising 


Sunkist advertising manager makes estimate 
of present situation and looks into future. 


What improvements have you seen in media-buying 
over the past decade or so? 


Many changes in advertising procedure, if not con- 
cepts, have occurred in the past decade or so. And most 
of them represent distinct advancements in-the employ- 
ment of advertising to speed the movement of merchan- 
dise to the ultimate consumer. In the aggregate this means 
advertising has attained a greater stature in marketing. 

Market research, motivation research, copy testing, 
readership, viewers, listeners, and merchandising are the 
elements most often discussed. 

Media buying, traditionally a vertical advertising func- 
tion, has advanced as much and possibly more than the 
other components of advertising. But its expanded role 
is not often singled out for applause. Evidently this re- 
flects the basic difference between a buyer and seller. 

By no means do I believe media buyers have shed all 
their inhibitions, but the trend is significant. The dire 
need for the benefits of this new-found character is so 
great the forward movement can’t be stopped. 

Just what is this change and how did it come about? 
It evidently is the discovery that media is the circulatory 
system of mass communication. It is not a formula worked 
out on the slide rule. 

How can media be intelligently bought without a com- 
plete set of information on the product, the prospective 
buyers, their locale, their income status and all the other 
factors which aid or retard buying? Broadly, this is market 





Russell Z. Eller is advertising manager of Sunkist Growers, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 
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research which provides both a radar screen and navi- 
gational direction. 

Consumer research reveals the product’s current pur- 
chase status and that of the competitors. All this coupled 
with disciplined motivational research should be inter- 
preted to the media buyer. 

True, a media buyer is a specialist but like a heart 
specialist he must study the patient’s chart before he can 
prescribe the most effective treatment. Lest it be assumed 
that I condemn the noble art of media buying in bygone 
days, let it be said that as often the door was locked from 
without. 


What are the principal improvements you would like 


to see? 


It is a little late to presume to be the founder of a new 
media buying philosophy because I believe the new pat- 
tern is well defined by the more progressive advertising 
practitioners. Media facts are so vital that the buyer needs 
to be a specialist, but in the applied rather than theoretical 
sense. As the market grows it becomes more complex. 
Shifting populations and new media outlets in both print 
(mostly newspapers) and broadcast have increased the 
need for more precise coverage patterns. A great deal is 
being written about these changes, hence it is unnecessary 
to detail them but they come back to the doorstep of 
media buying. 

Specifically, in answer to this question, I would like to 
see the agency media buyer more assertive and more 
listened to in the earlier planning stages of advertising 
programs. 
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What do you consider to be the main problems now in 
the selection and buying of advertising media? 


Ideally, we should have standards by which various 
media of the same classification can be compared. This 
would permit selection to fit the particular requirements 
of a particular product or sales objective. 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations was a pioneer in this 
field, and to this day is the most stabilizing influence in 
the field of print advertising. The basic purpose of the 
ABC has been held to unwaveringly, even though its tech- 
niques have been adjusted to fit contemporary require- 
ments. 

Beyond the limits of primary circulation data there is 
a vast area where standardized data are missing. At 
present the data which are presented do not follow a 
standard pattern. There is ample opportunity for the 
different media to develop information on distinguishing 
characteristics which are often important to selection. 
Of course, it is in this area that the Advertising Research 
Foundation finds its destiny. The difficulty may be in 
bridling the competitive forces in the different media 
fields. But the need is reminiscent of the founding days 
of ABC. 

So often media pitches are focused on “firsts” in dif- 
ferent categories of circulation. Some are significant, 
some are not, but regardless of this they tend to obscure 
the basic data which the advertiser needs to tailor media 
to his specific marketing goals. Again, the obstacles are 
reminiscent of the obstacles which had to be overcome in 
the formation of ABC. The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion objectives will ultimately bring forth standards 
which, rather than injuring any, will benefit all by pro- 
viding the advertiser competent facts. 

Insofar as an index of the comparability of different 
media is concerned, I cannot accept the claim that viewers 
or listeners are of identical value with a reader. I have not 
seen research which documents that contention, or even 
discredits it. But surely we need to know more than we do 
if we are to define relative values reliably. 


What is the relation between Sunkist and its agency on 


media ? 


Sunkist looks to its agency for basic media recom- 
mendations but asserts the prerogative of rejection, an 
action which is seldom exercised. Our procedure is so 
integrated that the client’s opinions evolve concurrently 
with the agency’s based upon the same basic information 
and agreement on objectives. 

The advertising budget is exclusively the responsibility 
of Sunkist. However, our decision can be and often is 
influenced by agency research on costs and other market 
data. 


What is the organization of the media function at 


Sunkist ? 


Sunkist does not maintain a media supervisor. At one 
time this function was assigned to one member of our 


staff who acted as liaison with the media department of 
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the agency. Now we regard media selection as a 
of the whole on an equal footing with research, mer. 
chandising art direction, and copy strategy. 


Do you believe that the new conception of media selec. 
tion is a group matter, participated in by research direg. 
tors, account executives, and others? 


Media costs have risen as all goods and services. The 
market has grown phenomenally, but the entire signifi- 
cance is not found in numbers. New dimensions have 
been added to the market. Successful exploitation of these 
facets demands precise media data. True, we are dealing 
with a gigantic mass audience, but more and more it is 
necessary to tailor it to the market segments with engi- 
neering precision. 

The young married market is vital to all advertisers, 
It deserves special attention because from it can be built 
the long range market franchises. The infant and child 
market is another. At the opposite end of the life line is 
the growing population in the older age group. Never, 
since the heavy immigration before the turn of the 
century and the early years of this century have we ex- 
perienced such a surge of change in market characteris- 
tics. And all of them have a bearing on media selection, 
depending on the product involved. 

It is worth noting that much of the data needed in wise 
media buying comes not from the traditional sources but 
from newer types of research. All the pertinent inteili- 
gence must be brought together in one room where the 
combined skills and experience of research directors, 
media directors, merchandising directors, copy chiefs, 
account executives and clients can jointly arrive at decis- 
ions which minimize impulsiveness and permit mature 
business-like approaches to the sober job of selling. 

The group approach to media selection is in harmony 
with the concept of total marketing. We live in an age 
of specialization but over-specialization is as hazardous 
as no specialization. This heartening progress is a god- 
send for media men who have a more important role to 
perform than they or others were aware of until the full 
weight of postwar sales pressure fell upon the shoulders 
of advertising. 

The trend is clear and much has been accomplished, 
but the trend line still has a lot of chart to fill. . 


UNPAID DISTRIBUTION 

ABC’s board of directors has approved requirements 
of additional information on unpaid distribution. Effec- 
tive with publisher’s statements for the six-month’s period 
ending June 30, 1958, member publications’ unpaid distri- 
bution will be reported and audited under the following 
categories: 

Checking copies to agencies or advertisers, free lists, 
and other. Free lists will carry the sub-headings “fixed 
free” and “rotated.” Other will include staff copies, 
promotion copies, convention and show copies, and 
miscellaneous. 
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Those 


Advertising Rate Cards — 


Indispensable budget-making 
tools whose ambiguities 
and uncertainties cause such 


needless frustration to buyers 
of mixed and 


multiple-space units. 


By Dino G. Valz 


Every agency man, every advertiser who has ever con- 
sulted an advertising rate card to find the cost of mixed- 
space or multiple units must have experienced frustration 
at not being able to find the correct rate. And every 
publisher who has received letters, wires or phone calls 
asking for rate clarification should have wondered what 
prompted the inquiry. 

What is mixed space and what are the multiple units 
which cause so much trouble in reading rate cards these 
days? Mixed space refers to advertisements of different 
sizes run one at a time in a year’s campaign. By multiple 
units is meant two or more units either same size or 
different sizes, in one or more issues such as spreads or 
separate singles, inserts consisting of two or more pages, 
facing units of any size, or any other combination of 
more than one unit in any given issue. 

Why is there an increasing use of mixed sizes these 
days? Departure from the standard practice of running 
single advertisements of uniform size throughout a cam- 
paign results perhaps from attempts to achieve greater 
advertising impact at certain times of the year. 

The matter of several different advertisements per issue 
is also becoming more and more common. This is some- 
times brought about by a single manufacturer having 





Dino G. Valz is media director, Sutherland-Abbott, in Bos- 
ton. He is also a director of the Advertising Club of Boston 
and a member of the Business Paper Committee of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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separate campaigns for each of his product lines or by the 
trend toward company mergers. A company with a num- 
ber of wholly-owned subsidiaries earns a combination 
rate based on the total amount of space or the total 
number of issues used by the component companies. 

Outside the newspaper field, there are few rate cards 
which do not give at least two things: The one-time or 
maximum cost of the various units available, and a lower 
rate or a discount for using a larger number (usually 6 
or 12) of units of that same size. So far, so good. But, 
except for bulk, that does not even come close to answer- 
ing questions of mixed or multiple units. 

An approach to the cost problem may well start with 
an explanation of the two basic rate structures, namely, 
bulk (or volume) and so-called frequency. 


1. STRAIGHT BULK 


A publisher using a bulk rate basis will credit an 
advertiser for all space used regardless of how many or 
how few issues are used, regardless of how many or how 
few advertisements appear in any given issue, and regard- 
less of how mixed any of the advertisements may be so 
far as size is concerned. This system permits maximum 
flexibility without incurring rate penalties. 

The best-planned bulk rate cards give rates not on a 
“times” basis but on a “pages” basis. 

All you have to do to determine a mixed-space bulk 
rate is to add up all your “nickels, dimes, and quarters” 
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and you know what page rate you have earned. From a 
buyer’s point of view, bulk is preferred—but only because 
bulk leaves no uncertainties in the buyer’s mind. 

Some leading consumer magazines refer to this as 
“volume,” meaning the dollar volume on which they 
base percentage discounts from flat space rates for units 
of the various sizes sold. 

The other basis for establishing rates is called “fre- 
quency.” Here the trouble starts. The very word “fre- 
quency” means different things to different publishers. 
By this word some publishers mean frequency of issue. 
Others interpret the word more loosely to mean frequency 
of insertions, without spelling out what they mean by an 
insertion. 

In the first case, six spreads in a monthly would earn 
the six-time rate; in the second case, six spreads will often 
earn the 12 time rate even if it does not say so in the card. 


2. STRAIGHT FREQUENCY OF ISSUE 


Regardless of how much bulk space is used, some pub- 
lishers base their rates strictly on the number of issues 
used. Here 12 pages run in 12 issues earn the 12-time 
rate, but 12 pages run in one issue earn the one-time rate. 
With mixed space, say six thirds and six pages in 12 
issues, the 12-time rate is presumably earned for both 
units. In straight frequency, 12 pages run as 10 singles 
and a double would not earn the 12-time rate. Neither 
would six spreads or six two-page inserts earn a 12-time 
rate because the frequency of issue is only six. 

The writer knows of a schedule corfsisting of nine 
singles, one spread and a four-page insert, adding up to 
15 pages bulk. But since only 11 issues were used, the 
publisher would not allow a 12-time page rate. Because 
he was clearly on a frequency of issue basis, the publisher 
was technically correct, and yet it doesn’t seem fair to 
charge a 15-page advertiser a higher rate than a 12-page 
advertiser running one page a month. 

There are no real uncertainties in a clearly labeled 
frequency of issue rate card provided that the issue count 
is strictly observed, and provided every unit of space 
used, regardless of size, earns the rate based on that count. 


3. BOTH BULK AND FREQUENCY OF ISSUE 


Perhaps the most common cases of publishers offering 
a choice of either bulk or frequency of issue are the 
dailies—not only local news dailies but national business 
dailies. Here bulk rates are usually offered for 5,000, 
10,000, and more lines used in any mix, run at any 
time. And here, too, comparable rates are offered for 
various uniform units running 13, 26, or 52 times, mean- 
ing issues. One may compute the cost both ways and 
choose whichever is in the advertiser’s interest. There 
is nothing wrong with such a dual rate structure. 


4. FREQUENCY OF “INSERTION” 


By frequency of insertion is meant those cards which 
are neither on a strict bulk nor a strict frequency of issue 
basis, but which combine some elements of both. Even 
if the word “insertion” is loosely used, cards in this 
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category, although showing rates on a “times” basis, will 
give the advertiser some credit for bulk. In many cases a 
special rate is shown for spreads so that a spread counts 
as two insertions. By this device, spreads running six 
times earn a 12-page rate, which is really bulk. 

Whether, under this arrangement, four-page inserts 
running three times would earn 12-time rate is usually 
obscure. 

At the other end of the scale we have the problem of 
minimum-size rate holders. Theoretically, an insertion is 
an insertion, regardless of its size. If a publisher will 
accept a rate holder as a rate earner, there is no problem. 
If a publisher states that he doesn’t, there may be con- 
siderable doubt in the mind of the buyer regarding the 
extent to which the publisher will accept small-space units 
as rate-earners for a certain number of large units in the 
same campaign. 

“Frequency,” then, is not only confusing because it 
means different things to different publishers—which is 
not good but could be tolerated if explained—but it is 
even more confusing because too few publishers take the 
trouble to make clear in their rate cards what their 
various interpretations are. 


5. THE GREAT MYSTERIES 


Uncertain as a clearly marked “frequency” card may 
be in cases of multiple and mixed space, there is, re- 
grettably, something worse, namely, an implied but not 
explicitly stated frequency basis. This occurs whenever 
a publisher fails to specify whether frequency or bulk, 
but implies frequency of issue( or of insertion?) by show- 
ing his rates on a “times” basis. Only a novice will take 
anything for granted in such cases if mixed or multiple 
units are involved. He should ask the publisher. 

From all this, it may be said that there are many kinds 
of rate cards. The most common are: 

1. Bulk, regardless of the number of issues used. 

2. Frequency of issue, regardless of bulk. 

3. Choice of bulk or frequency of issue. 

4. Frequency of “insertion” taking some bulk into 

account. 

5. The Great Mysteries. 


Publishers can classify themselves according to the 
categories above. The first three should mean a clear 
card; the fourth may or may not mean a clear card; the 
last is invariably obscure when mixed or multiple adver- 
tisements are run. 

How frequently do we get unclear rate cards? The 
greatest number of offenders are among the business 
papers, due in part to the great number of such publi- 
cations. A spot check with a simple mix such as 10 
singles and a spread, or six spreads, will quickly show 
that, except for books on bulk, the cases of uncertainty 
are numerous. The problem, then, is not academic but 
as serious as it is wide-spread. 

Why all these rate obscurities? I cannot believe that 
publishers deliberately set out to baffle their customers. 
I like to believe that the many publishers whose cards 
are obscure or ambiguous are unaware of the trouble 
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caused to the buyers of space, especially when buyers are 
sorely pressed for time at the height of budget making. 

Another reason for this situation is that neither pub- 
lishers’ organizations nor tripartite organizations like 
N.I.A.A., nor the A.A.A.A., nor individual buyers have 
called the rate dilemma properly to the publishers’ atten- 
tion. Yet in these organizations I think we have machinery 
for starting corrective action. 


A SPECIFIC PROPOSAL 


One practical approach to the rate problem consists of 
abandoning the conventional two-way pattern for rate 
structures—namely bulk and frequency—and adopting in- 
stead a three-way pattern composed of straight bulk, 
straight frequency, and combined bulk and frequency. 
The cause of the confusion is partly semantic: publishers 
who are not on bulk tend to think they are on frequency. 
But this troublesome word has different meanings for 
different publishers. Hence the need for splitting fre- 
quency into two parts, one with a narrow meaning and 
the other with a broad interpretation involving bulk. 

Before trying to clarify structural differences, it is 
necessary to define, however arbitrarily, three terms 
which continue to cause confusion. Frequency should 
refer only to the number of issues used, regardless of the 
number of separate advertisements in any issue. /nsertion 
should refer to the number of separate advertisements: 
a spread is a single insertion, an insert should be regarded 
as one advertisement, but you can have two or more 
separate advertisements in an issue, whether facing or 
spaced out in the book. Rate holder is the acceptance of 
a small space unit as a frequency of issue rate earner for 
both the large and the minimum space unit: nine pages 
plus three sixths will earn the 12-time rate for both sizes. 

1. Straight bulk should mean, quite simply, that the 
earned rate is based on the total amount of space used 
no matter how mixed the space units, no matter how many 
or how few issues are used in one year. 

2. Straight frequency need not cause users of mixed 
or multiple units any trouble provided, first, that fre- 
quency is defined as frequency of issue, and provided also 
that each advertisement in separate issues, including the 
smallest listed, counts toward establishing the total num- 
ber of issues used. Obviously this means the acceptance 
of rate holders as rate earners. It also means that 12 pages 
run in a single issue would earn only the one-time page 
rate. 

Any departure from straight bulk or straight frequency 
of issue (or a choice of either) must necessarily go in a 
separate category, because here frequency is modified by 
bulk considerations each of which has to be explicitly 
spelled out by every publisher concerned. The reasons 
behind combined frequency and bulk are: the tendency 
on the part of publishers to protect themselves against 
the use of smaller than average space units which lower 
their bulk, the publishers’ tendency to want to spread 
their advertising out over a predetermined number of 
issues, and a tendency on the part of the advertiser and 
his agency to want to get credit for more than one adver- 
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tisement or more than an average-size advertisement in 
any issue. 

3. Combined frequency and bulk has rate devia- 
tions from straight frequency which may be thought of as 
changes from uniform space units. 

a. If a campaign is set up as 12 single pages per year, 
but is changed to ten singles and a spread, the frequency 
of issue drops to 12 while the bulk remains at 12 pages. 
Credit given for 12 times means a bulk variance from 
straight frequency. 

b. Were the above case changed to ten singles and a 
four-page insert, the frequency would drop while the 
total space increases; credit for 12 issues would be an- 
other case of departure from straight frequency toward 
bulk. 

c. If the frequency remains the same, but the space 
unit is reduced to a rate earner, we have the same 
frequency but reduced bulk, causing a change from 
straight frequency influenced by bulk. 

d. The use of two or more separate advertisement per 
issue, same sizes or different size, facing or separately 
placed, gives high space relative to the issues used. If 
the publisher credits each separate advertisement as an 
insertion, he departs from strict frequency of issue. When- 
ever a spread is credited as two insertions, we also have 
a departure from strict frequency of issue caused by bulk. 

It is imperative that all publishers take a stand on each 
of these variations from strict frequency, then make their 
position crystal clear in their next rate cards. Otherwise 
the uncertainties and frustrations will continue. 


The Way Out 


Some organizations, among them the A.A.A.A. and the 
A.B.P., have excellent manuals of standard practices 
over which certain committee members have labored long 
and well, on the whole. But when it comes to describing 
rate complexities, even these manuals usually fall short 
of being clear. If such leaders in our industry were to 
review their manuals for the purpose of cleaning up this 
dark corner, and then bulletin their membership on this 
subject, it would be a fruitful first step. 

Because most media buyers rely on Standard Rate & 
Data Service rather than individual cards for their rates, 
Standard Rate is in a strategic position to define clear 
procedures and then urge rate clarification among its own 
listees. The value of this rate compendium will be greatly 
enhanced when publishers provide clear answers to 
troublesome rate questions. 

Finally, it is incumbent upon agency people who work 
with rates to take the time to point out rate-card deficien- 
cies to individual publishers, or their representatives, as 
they come upon them in their work. 


Solution 

The solution, of course, will come only when the 
numerous publishers whose rate cards are not now clear 
regarding mixed or multiple space become aware of their 
deficiencies and then take firm steps to put their own 
cards in order. a 
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To handle the complieated and time-consuming job of 
selecting and buying media—and receiving visits from 
media salesmen—all agencies except the very smallest 
maintain a separate media department. Because of the 
great quantities of clerical work involved in buying space 
for a single advertisement in 300 newspapers, or time for 
a single commercial on 500 radio stations, the media 
department is usually one of the biggest divisions in the 
agency. At Young & Rubicam, which has the largest and 
probably the most adventurous media department in the 
business, it accounts for 175 of the 1,500 people in the 
New York office. Historically, the media buyer has been 
one of the most poorly paid employees in an agency, and 
there is some disagreement among advertising men about 
the amount of skill involved. “Media buyers are clerks,” 
says the head of one agency; “media buying,” says a 
senior vice-president in the same agency, “is the frontier 





Martin Mayer's “Madison Avenue, U.S.A.,” from which 
the material here presented is taken, will be published next 
month by Harper & Bros. Mr. Mayer is the author of “Wall 
Street: Man and Money,” which had a good sale a few years 
back. The forthcoming book carries the following copyright: 
“Copyright © 1958, by Martin Prager Mayer.” Mepta/score 
does not subscribe to all the views expressed by Mr. Mayer, 
but since the book will probably be read and discussed rather 
widely, it was believed M/s readers would like a preview of 
the section most relevant to their interests.—The Editor. 
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At the frontier of advertising; 


Agency 
Media Mann | irc. 


Author of “Madison Avenue, U.S.A.” 


has a decent respect for media buying. 





of this business, today.” 

There is considerable justification for both points of 
view. In some ageneies senior buyers, and in all agencies 
junior buyers, will simply be handed a list of cities and 
space measurements, and told to get busy with the slide 
rules and forms. Even on this level, however, the really 
first-class space buyer makes genuine contributions to 
the success of his agency’s advertising. He knows more 
than rates and circulations: he knows how to wangle. 
Newspaper space is ordered ROP, for run-of-paper, but 
the experienced and skilled buyer will know how to handle 
matters so that his ad is placed on page 5 rather than on 
page 31. He knows for each city which days of the week 
are the big department store days (advertising a new 
kind of pop-up-toaster, he wants to be in with the depart- 
ment stores), which days are the big grocery store days 
(advertising frozen orange juice, he wants to be in with 
the A & P and the Safeway). He knows (by reference to 
Media Records, a service which gives the total lineage in 
each of 114 product classifications carried by each news- 
paper) how much money advertisers of similar products 
are putting into the newspaper; and he also knows (by 
reference to the Neustadt Service, which supplies data on 
prices advertised by local retailers in the different cate- 
gories) how the paper rates on the economic scale with 
local shopkeepers, who daily observe the results of their 
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advertising. Often, the account group will allow him to 
learn, even though he is a clerk, the audience at which 
the advertisements are aimed, so that he will be able to 
choose papers according to their audience characteristics. 

There is still nothing im this job—or in the highly 
comparable job of the time buyer handling local radio 
and television stations, wangling the best time with the 
biggest audience for his spot announcements—which is 
beyond the resources of a high-school graduate with a 
year’s training. But not everybody can absorb such 
training. 


At the Frontier of Advertising 


At the frontier of the business, to use the picturesque 
phrase offered by a thoughtful media director, the media 
man is juggling so many variables and assuming so 
considerable a responsibility that his job may accurately 
be called creative—as media directors like to call it. Here 
the media man is in on the work of the account group 
from the beginning. He knows what percentage of the 
client’s sales falls in each city, each metropolitan area, 
each state, each region. He knows what the client’s share- 
of-market is on a nation-wide basis and in each division 
and subdivision. He knows from consumer research the 
demographic characteristics of the people who buy the 
product—male or female, rich or poor, younger or old, 
homeowners or tenants, with or without children, and so 
on ad infinitum. He knows how they use and regard the 
product—in the home or in public, as a luxury or a 
necessity, as something that is fun or something that is 
work. He has been made privy to all the client’s market- 
ing problems and to the way the account executives and 
group heads, copywriters and artists hope to solve these 
problems. 

With all these factors in mind, the media man at the 
frontier looks over the range of possible media in which 
the ads could appear—newspapers or magazines, spot 
announcements on local radio or television stations, net- 
work radio or television shows, billboards, car cards, 
matchbooks, the panoply of approaches to the public eye 
and ear. He decides whether the product and the cam- 
paign call for reaching everybody once in a while or a 
segment of the population over and over again. He deter- 
mines whether the advertising should be steadily applied 
over the course of a year, or pushed out in recurrent 
waves which die down into periods of relative inactivity. 
Analyzing what each medium has to offer in terms of 
what the product requires, this theoretical paragon of 
media buyers with sure and steady hand spends the 
client’s budget. 

Such thoroughgoing examination of the thousands of 
factors which should, ideally, influence the choice of 
media is still some distance beyond the frontier. Since 
virtually all the factors are intangibles—saving only the 
geographical breakdown of the client’s sales and the media 
costs-per-thousand—it seems unlikely that anyone is ever 
going to achieve a completely logical and indubitably 
correct media plan for an advertiser. But the choice of 
media is an extremely important factor in the success 
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of an advertising campaign: mediocre advertising which 
reaches a million prospects probably helps the client’s 
sales more than brilliant advertising which reaches only 
half a million prospects. (Procter & Gamble, which re- 
gards advertising as a form of sales pressure, will do 
without creative brilliance if necessary but always insists 
on the most detailed imaginable sort of media planning. ) 
The media departments which have at their fingertips the 
necessary vast quantities of information about product 
markets and media audiences, and the media buyers who 
are intelligent and skilled enough to juggle several 
different ideas in their heads at one time, give the 
agencies which employ them a considerable competitive 
advantage in serving clients. 


When the Issue is Confused 


But the customary division of the media department 
into space buyers and time buyers confuses the issue 
from the beginning. Where the split continues, as it often 
does, all the way through the department—so that the 
only media man responsible for both print and broadcast 
is the director of the department himself—key decisions 
on allocating the client’s budget must necessarily be made 
either by the account executive, who knows relatively little 
about media, or by the media department head, who has 
only a skeleton knowledge of the individual client and 
his needs. The result is “formula buying,” whereby a 
single pattern of media purchases—to achieve the lowest 
cost-per-thousand—or the widest possible broadcast of the 
advertising message, or the heaviest usable concentration 
of the message on a certain section of the community— 
is enforced on all the agency’s accounts, regardless of 
circumstances; and media are chosen for certain products 
because they have always been used to advertise such 
products rather than because anybody has thought about 
the subject. 

An interesting example of the results of formula buy- 














ing can be found in the New York Times every day 
and in the New York Times Magazine on Sunday. 
The daily Times carries virtually no grocery adver- 
tising, although it ranks high in department store and 
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home appliance advertising, both of which go after the 
same housewife market. But the Times never has carried 
grocery advertising, and agencies which handle grocery 
clients have no intention of starting now, no matter what 
facts and figures the Times may be able to show them. 
(The Times research staff once stopped 50,000 women 
coming out of grocery stores with bags of purchases to 
find out what newspaper they had read most recently; 
the Times ranked third in the survey, but last of all 
New York’s eight papers in actual grocery linage. Of 
course, since the Times is New York’s prestige paper, 
it is possible that the ladies were fibbing.) On the other 
hand, the Times Magazine is stuffed full of clothing adver- 
tisements every Sunday, partly because clothing manu- 
facturers want to balance their advertising pressure with 
their regional sales figures in each type of media. Some 
17 per cent of national apparel sales occur in New York 
State, but New York accounts for only 13 per cent of 
Life’s circulation, only 9 per cent of Look’s or the Post’s. 
Looking at the audiences reached by their magazine 
advertising, media directors add the Times Magazine to 
the clothing advertiser’s list to match up the circulation 
pattern with the sales pattern. 


**All-media” Buyers 


As a first step in breaking away from established for- 
mulas, Young & Rubicam in 1952 did away with space 
and time specialists and converted them to “all-media” 
buyers, assigning each buyer directly to aecount groups. 
This system was presently adopted by Foote, Cone and a 
few other agencies, though it is still the exception rather 
than the rule. Some agencies, among them J. Walter 
Thempson, have created a number of “associate media 
directors,” who have no media specialty and who serve 
as senior members of account groups, participating in 
account planning from the start. The ideal associate media 
director, according to Thompson’s Art Porter, “should be 
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a cross between a good market research man and a good — 


account executive.” 

The argument against the all-media buyers is, essen- 
tially, that he must be less efficient than the specialist: 
nobody can know as much about print and broadcast as 
the specialist knows about one or the other. The argument 
for him is that he can apply his media knowledge to the 
big problem of allocation for an entire account rather 
than to the little problem of media purchases in a single 
area. Moreover, the all-media buyer is free to think to 
some purpose about the primary decision which must 
be made in allocating the client’s money: shall we apply 
our advertising pressure locally (via newspapers or spot 
announcements on the local radio and television station) 
or nationally (via magazines, network radio or network 
television)? In advertising those products which nearly 
everybody buys—cigarettes, soaps, foods, drugs, toiletries, 
cars, gasoline—it usually makes little difference whether 
the agency buys print or broadcast advertising; in most 
cases, either will probably do the job. What is important 
is the decision to buy local coverage, to apply advertising 
weight in proportion to the client’s local market (but 
leaving some areas with very skimpy advertising help) or 
to buy a national blanket which will settle down all over 
the country, even in areas where the client’s brand is 
hard to find. 


Difficult Decisions 

This decision is often a very difficult one, forcing the 
media planner to think about the other factors—type of 
product, type of purchaser, and so forth—from the begin- 
ning. Sometimes the answer is obvious: Johnson’s Baby 
Products must aim at the readers of the women’s maga- 
zines; Hamm’s Beer is not distributed outside the Middle 
West, and would receive no benefit from selling itself to 
most of the members of a magazine or network television 
audience. But sometimes an agency will decide that the 
obvious answer is not the correct one, as Earle Ludgin 
put Rath meats in Life, even though distribution of the 
product was thin or nonexistent in many eastern states; 
or as McCann-Erickson staged one of the most expensive 
of television spectaculars for Esso gasoline, which is not 
sold at all in some areas. Or the agency may go the other 
way, as Ted Bates often does, advertising Kool cigarettes, 
for example, primarily by local spot announcements, even 
though the product has full national distribution. 

In either case, of course, severe disproportion of adver- 
tising pressure and sales can be remedied by adding local 
spots to coverage in national media or by throwing an 
occasional magazine advertisement over an essentially 
local campaign. Sometimes this need to fill the gaps 
produces the otherwise inexplicable appearance of what 
seems to be the wrong ad in the wrong medium. Thus, 
Viceroy was advertised in Commentary, the American 
Jewish Committee’s sociological-intellectual magazine, 
which could be rationalized by the fact that Bates’s tele- 
vision show and broadcast spots did not even begin to 
reach the highbrow Jewish audience, which smokes. ss 
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One of the most sensational rises in 
the agency business has been McCann- 
Erickson’s. Within the past decade, this 
agency has gone from $40 million to 
$219 million, and ranks today second in 
volume only to J. Walter Thompson. 

Associated with this spectacular 
growth has been John Joseph Flanagan, 
a key media executive there since 1936 
and now vice president and committee 
media director. Though the agency has 
come way up, and Flanagan made his in- 
dividual contributions through the years, 
there has been no change in him. Jack 
Flanagan is the same easy-going, quiet 
Irishman that he has always been. Ever 
courteous, patient, soft-spoken, the fifty- 
ish Flanagan is always available to 
every media representative. 

The vast majority of space repre- 
sentatives consider Flanagan a firm 
friend, always the square-shooter. Few 
indeed are those who can say that Flan- 
agan did not give them a fair shake. 
Personally, I doubt if there are any. 
At least in my 30 years in the business 
I never heard of any. 


Shrewd Tactician 


Flanagan is not only a smart buyer 
enjoying excellent relationships with 
his agency associates and reps, but he 
is also a shrewd tactician in dealings 
with clients whose utmost respect he 
has always enjoyed. 

I was personally associated with Flan- 
agan at McCann for a dozen years, and 
know first-hand how well he handles 
himself in client confabs. The feeling 
of account men in going into the client 
meeting about Jack was like that of a 
Marine officer going into combat with a 
top sergeant of the old school. Regard- 
less of how tough the going got, you 
could always rely on Flanagan to hold 
up his end. 

| have seen Flanagan perform in 
meetings with such hard-boiled clients 
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as Rosenstiel of Schenley, Revson of 
Revlon, Katz of Gruen, and Salesky of 
the Hat Corporation. With his quiet, 
polite manner, Jack never came out 
second best when media questions came 
up. He was rarely riled by badgering. 
He could reel off circulation and mar- 
ket figures as if they were second nature 
with him. He knew how to present a 
list and defend it in an outstanding 
manner. I know for I have seen Flan- 
agan do it many times. 

John Joseph Flanagan is the true 
Manhattan Hibernian. Born in 1905 
right on the famed Island, he still lives 
there. He attended Evander Childs High 
School and got a B.A. from Fordham. 
Flanagan was thinking about law school 
when his father, a postal worker, told 
him about the then fast-developing ad- 
vertising business. Fortunately, Pater 
Flanagan had some good friends among 
the newspaper representatives. Before 
long, Jack found himself as an office 
boy in an agency, Forty-second Street, 
New York, which had just hung out its 
shingle, namely—Hommann, Tarcher & 
Cornell. 


Starts as Office Boy 
“Although I had a Fordham degree,” 


recalls Flanagan, “I was not a trainee 
but an office boy. However, I found this 
all-around experience as an office boy 
was an ideal training for the future. In 
fact, I got to be the All-American assist- 
ant. At one and the same time, I was 
assistant in the production department, 
assistant to a couple of account men, 
assistant in our one-man media depart- 
ment, assistant in our so-called mer- 
chandising department, and, incidental- 
ly, an assistant telephone operator. To 
sum up, I had not actually started in as 
a full-fledged office boy, but rather as 
an assistant office boy.” 

The original Hommann, Tarcher & 
Cornell had several evolutions. It be- 





came the Paul Cornell Company, then 
Geyer, Cornell, and later Geyer, Cornell 
& Newell. These changes involved such 
colorful personalities as the late Hike 
Newell, Pat Geyer, Jack Tarcher, and 
Parson Paul Cornell. 

However, through all their mergings, 
Flanagan became media director, and 
held this job until he left to join 
McCann-Erickson in 1936. 


Active in 4-A’s 

Flanagan has been active in the 
AAAA, and is a member of its news- 
paper committee. Also, he is a director 
of the BPA and a past president cf the 
Media Buyers Association. 

In 1935, Jack married Elise Hannon, 
a school teacher. Today, the Flanagans 
have four children—all with good 
Gaelic names. There are Patricia, 20; 
Sheila, 19; Brian, 11; and Maureen, 8. 
Though the two older girls are well 
along in college, Jack comments, “It 
looks as though I will have tuition prob- 
lems for some time to come.” 

In the past, Flanagan played a lot of 
baseball and golf. He was good at these 
sports. Anybody who has seen Jack lope 
around McCann’s will testify that he is 
a fast man on his feet. Though still 
speedy, Jack now is only an active and 
enthusiastic spectator. 

Summertimes the Flanagans go down 
to their bonny bower at swanky South- 
ampton, Long Island. However, just to 
keep the record straight, Jack wants it 
definitely known that his cottage is 
naturally on the other side of the tracks. 
So don’t ye be saying the quiet Irish- 
man, Flanagan is getting uppity. Aye, 
*twill never be so! 

Joun McCartuy 
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Which cigarette will capture 20 per cent of the filter 
market in its first year: Silver Service, Matador, or 
Sputnik? 

All three have a revolutionary new filter which screens 
out more tar and nicotine than any major brand now on 
the market. The big tobacco companies launching these 
brands have tests by independent laboratories to prove it. 

All three are packed in a new type of heavy foil 
wrapper which guarantees freshness “days longer” than 
any established brand. 

All three are competitively priced. Each will have the 
same liberal $7 million advertising budget to launch it 
nationally. 

And last, all three must compete for the 49.7 million 
regular smokers in the U.S. against every other cigarette 
in a market disorganized by widespread health fears and 
by a fantastic multiplication of brands. - 

Each of three top agency media directors thinks he has 
the winning media strategy which will put his brand on 
top. The brands are fictitious, of course. Except for the 
names (which were invented by the directors) the basic 
characteristics of the cigarette were established by Arthur 
A. Porter, J. Walter Thompson media vice president, for 
a unique presentation delivered before the recent media 
buying workshop of the Eastern annual conference of the 


AAAA. 


The project was simply this: to develop a detailed out- 
line of marketing information on a product—characteris- 
tics of the market, marketing strategy, copy strategy, 
price, advertising budget and expected share of market— 
and to throw all this in the laps of three prominent media 
strategists to see what kind of program they would come 
up with. Finally, a review board of three more agency 
men would, in Mr. Porter’s words, “point out the basic 
differences in the approaches. 

The three strategists: Robert Boulware, associate media 
director, Bryan Houston, Inc.; Newman McEvoy, senior 
vice president and media director, Cunningham & Walsh; 
G. Maxwell Ule, senior vice president, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt. None of the three, incidentally, is currently work- 
ing on a cigarette account. 

The startling thing about this experiment is the diver- 
sity of results based on identical data and identical goals. 
While differing plans result, all might be equally effective 
in actual practice.” 
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Boulware for Spot TV 


At any rate, Bryan Houston’s Robert Boulware plumps 
for spot television, a news package on network radio, and 
Sunday supplements to promote his Silver Service ciga- 
rettes. According to him, special campaigns in local mar- 
kets, outdoor and transportation advertising, college 
newspapers, and other specialized media would have been 
proposed if the budget permitted. Here’s his reasoning: 

“Our marketing plan (and consequently the budget) 
is aimed at acquiring 20 per cent of the filter market. 

“Now let’s look at what we have to spend . . . the where- 
withal with which we’re going to reach that 20 per cent 
plateau. Projecting our competitors’ traceable expendi- 
tures alone, we find that the filters are spending, in 1957, 
at the rate of just over $100 million. Therefore, we'll be 
out gunning for a fifth of the business and we'll have 
about one-fourteenth of the advertising funds available 
to us. 

“And so with a weather eye on the budget and on 
competitors, we conclude that we cannot ‘overpower’ our 
market. We must select the way we can afford to go. 

“We have chosen as our battlefield the busiest street 
in the business, where all our competitors live, but where 
we can make a substantial dent with our budget by hold- 
ing our effort to basic media.” 

These media, says Mr. Boulware, are conditioned first 
by the nature of the market, which is universal and de- 
mands broad general coverage. Second, the media are 
conditioned by the product itself. The package, for ex- 
ample, “practically pops a cigarette out of the pack, 
then telescopes itself to the shape of the remaining ciga- 
rettes.” This and several other graphic features “practi- 
cally plead for demonstration.” 

His conclusion: television, with its broad coverage and 
its extreme flexibility, “is certainly our medium.” 

But, adds Mr. Boulware, “we are competing daily for 
the favor of our smokers. Our franchise is threatened 
every time a smoker goes up to a cigar counter. There- 
fore, we want to generate as much frequency as is pos- 
sible. That is why we look with favor on the spot 
announcement route rather than on the proprietorship 
or even shared proprietorship of a single once-a-week 
program which would tie up a large share of our budget.” 

What kind of spot TV? Early evening and late evening 
times, because the minute announcements necessary for 
full demonstration are available then. Mr. Boulware would 
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use IDs, too, for follow-ups, to build frequency and to act 
as brand-image reminders. All in all, Mr. Boulware 
figures his budget allows from 14 to 21 evening announce- 
ments weekly in the top 84 markets during the 13-weeks’ 
introductory period. This would taper off to a sustaining 
rate of from seven to 1] announcements weekly. 

The second prong of the attack, says Mr. Boulware, is 
network radio. “Still on the search for high frequency, 
low dollar, we have bought a radio network program, 
consisting of 42 news participations weekly.” 

And, third, he chooses Sunday supplements, “with their 
heavy coverage of metropolitan markets where the most 
people live, their facility with color, and their wide read- 
ership per dollar.” The point, emphasizes Mr. Boulware, 
is that “we want to show our package dramatically, just as 
it appears. We want to show it to as many people as pos- 
sible for a dollar. Also, our copy people tell us that they 
can catch the ‘demonstration’ angle in fixed stages of 
the process and show it impressively in print, and that 
in so doing, they can tie print advertising to the television 
and radio commercials so that all media would have a 
kind of ‘unity of design.’ ” 

Mr. Boulware’s total budget breakdown: spot televi- 
sion: $4,331,353; network radio: $525,018; commercial 
production: $125,000; Sunday supplements: $2,064,236. 
Total media: $7,045,607, just a little over the $7 million 
budget. 

McEvoy for Magazines, Spot TV 

Cunningham & Walsh’s Newman McEvoy, on the other 
hand, has a totally different approach to the problem. 
He recommends that the introductory period be extended 
from 13 to 17 weeks, with 30 per cent of the total budget 
invested in spot radio, spot television, outdoor, and news- 
papers. For the remaining 35 weeks, Mr. McEvoy’s plan 
calls for magazines, network radio, spot television. His 
reasoning is based on the assumption that “Matador” 
cigarettes were so successful in their initial 26-weeks’ 
market test that the client will “urge upon his advertising 
agency a marketing campaign that would bounce him 
from a standing start to a full-blown national campaign 
after only 13 weeks of introductory missionary work.” 

The aim is to build brand image in the quickest possible 
time. Also: 

* Not to “Match Ad Dollars” with the competition. 
* Develop an opportunistic approach—a “sliding offense” 
according to a plan. 
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* Forget the package-goods concept of brand introduc- 
tions (with the national media plan refined to the local 
level), at least until the client can afford national con- 
tinuity. The emphasis will be key market, “make or break” 
contact. 

The key market, says Mr. McEvoy, includes these 
groups: large-metropolitan area group, better-than- 
average educated and income group, “other directed” 
group, “tryers,” youth market. These will influence 
the mass market. The cigarette that appeals to them should 
have a name that is distinctive and pleasant, easily and 
quickly projected in any medium, upper class (but real- 
istic, attainable), perhaps Continental (to avoid the same- 
ness of English appeals; e.g., Tareyton, Parliament, Pall 
Mall), a spontaneous brand-image builder, definitely 
masculine. In short: Matadors. 

Such a brand image requires this creative treatment: 

* A strong TV theme, short copy message and distinctive 
art treatment. 

* Staccato presentation. 

* Separate, rotated appeals—first the package advantages, 
next the flavor, next the effective filter—instead of long 
copy covering all product attributes each time. 

* Large print space units for announcement purposes. 

With this in mind, Mr. McEvoy briskly evaluates avail- 
able media in the light of his objectives. Network televi- 
sion, he admits, is a powerful medium ideally adapted for 
the image-setting job. But, he adds, “important network 
television commensurate with our assignment would in- 
volve at least 70 per cent of our $7 million appropriation.” 

Spot television, on the other hand, is made to order for 
Matador’s staccato presentation, “particularly for ID’s 
which might not work on a longer copy assignment. “Our 
plan for rotating the selling message permits each TV 
spot announcement to present its own message.” 


15% in Network Radio 


For reasons of economy and saturation, Mr. McEvoy 
likes network radio. “Radio,” he explains, “has come back 
to its own as a low cost—mass coverage medium. 
Realistically we look upon network radio as an ideal na- 
tional broadcast medium which can deliver small seg- 
ments of the audience and which can accumulate large 
segments.” 

Mr. McEvoy would settle on magazines as his major 
national carrier for these reasons: “For national coverage, 
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magazines tie in perfectly with our objectives of brand 
image building (and with our need for important adver- 
tising consistent with our budget). Magazines provide 
the facilities for package reproduction in color. They can 
be bought in units of million circulation or more selec- 
tively in smaller groups according to editorial appeals.” 

As for other media, Mr. McEvoy likes spot radio be- 
cause of its cost, its flexibility, its availability, and because 
the product name “has distinct audio advantages.” News- 
papers are selected because they “provide the character of 
‘immediacy’ and ‘localness’ which are basic in our pro- 
posed campaign.” Sunday magazines for low cost-per- 
thousand and good reproduction; the 24-sheet poster be- 
cause “it affords opportunity for showing packages in 
color. Its distribution can be carefully controlled to match 
product distribution. It is affordable.” 

Standing back and looking at his whole program, Mr. 
McEvoy sees these broad outlines: a 17-weeks’ intro- 
ductory period, concentrated in the top 21 Nielsen mar- 
kets (60 per cent of TV homes), using spot television as 
the chief “action medium.” Magazines will carry the bur- 
den in the national phase (35 weeks), with strong sup- 
port from network radio and more spot TV in the top 
21 markets. His budget: introductory, $2,034,353 (out- 
door, $672,270; newspaper, $329,375; spot TV, $595.,- 
268; spot radio, $437,440) ; national (and last 35 weeks), 
$3,186,612 (magazines, $1,829,079; network radio, $762,- 
265; spot TV, $595,268). 


Ule Wants $10 Million 


Of the three media strategies presented, the plan out- 
lined by G. Maxwell Ule of Kenyon & Eckhardt’s is the 
real shocker. The reason: Mr. Ule totally disregards the 
budget limit proposed, ups expenditure from $7 million 
to $10 million for the first year. ~ 

Basically, the keystone of Mr. Ule’s strategy to promote 
Sputnik cigarettes (and its high cost) is based on this: 
“To achieve our sales goal, a level of product awareness 
of 80 per cent must be attained by the advertising input, 
figured cumulatively by the end of the fiscal year. That 
is, 80 per cent of the prospects must become well enough 
aware of the brand by the end of the year to recall the 
brand unaided.” The way to do this, says Mr. Ule, is with 
television, for these reasons: “With maximum cost effi- 
ciency, a combination of network and spot television will 
meet all media requirements (excepting color). This 
medium will provide greatest impact at lowest cost for the 
product.” 

In short, Mr. Ule uncompromisingly insists on cost 
efficiency as the primary guide to his thinking in this 
campaign. To provide the necessary “color plus,” he 
recommends Sunday supplements which “while less effi- 
cient than television—have a lower unit cost than do 
magazines.” They also concentrate coverage in metro- 
politan areas, though again “at a higher cost than 
television.” 

Mr. Ule will allow newspapers in his schedule only for 
the introductory phase of the campaign, since they have 
the additional plus of news value and the flexibility need 
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for introduction. But, he points out, “newspapers” high _ 
unit cost make the medium an inefficient selection for — 
year-round advertising.” The low unit cost of spot radio, — 
he adds, “makes it an advantageous buy during early in- — 
troduction weeks. Although lacking ‘visualization’ proper- _ 
ties, radio can quickly build brand home identification — 
among small minorities of prospects.” So much for media 
selection. 

Critique of Planning 

A critique of the three plans presented by Messrs. Boul- 
ware, McEvoy, and Ule was presented for a review board 
by Ralph C. Robertson, vice president and marketing 
director for Geyer Advertising, Inc. (Other review board 
members: Benton & Bowles media vice president David 
Crane; Lennen & Newell media vice president Anthony 
De Pierro. Benton & Bowles currently holds the Benson & 
Hedges and Parliament accounts; Lennen & Newell holds 
the Old Gold and Embassy accounts.) He said that it was 
difficult to judge Mr. Ule’s plan in comparison with the 
other two, for while Messrs. Boulware and McEvoy had 
worked with the $7 million appropriation set in the 
proposed project, Mr. Ule had said this was inadequate 
and had planned to spend $10.488 million. 

Some of the comments made by Mr. Robertson for the 
review board are as follows: 

1. Mr. Boulware should have provided a bigger reserve 
for production and unforeseen contingencies, whereas Mr. 
McEvoy’s reserve was too generous. 

2. None of the three men chose to concentrate all their 
efforts, even for a limited time, in any one medium. 

3. There was a lack of provision for test city operations. 

4. There is a question as to whether momentum can be 
maintained in the case of Mr. McEvoy’s plan with only 
magazines and network radio. 

5. The use of outdoor posters in a major way in Mr. 
McEvoy’s plan was commended. 

A couple of weeks ago, incidentally, Mr. Crane’s Ben- 
ton & Bowles announced a new campaign for Philip 
Morris’ new Parliaments. The old Parliaments were six- 
teenth in sales in 1956. 





BUDGETED SHARES FOR EACH MEDIUM 
Sunday 
Maga- News- Out- Supple- Radio 
Plan zine paper door ment Net. Spot 
ES ROE es | 8% 
McEvoy............ 35% 6% ~ % 
Oe ae | See ae 











The campaign calls for the use of network television, 
heavy spot television and full-page newspaper insertions 
through the first quarter of this year, and full pages in 
Life starting this month. At the same time, Parliament 
will hitchhike on Philip Morris’ Mike Wallace net TV 
show. 

The new Parliament program doesn’t seem to hew to 
any of the three strategists’ plans, but contains elements 
of all three. . 
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Instantaneous TV ratings 


provided by new machine 


Latest electronic device for meas- 
uring television viewing is American 
Research Bureau’s Arbitron. ARB 
plans to put it into operation this 
month in seven U.S. cities with the 
objective of receiving instant infor- 
mation on sets in use and channels 
tuned in for 1,100 homes chosen as a 
random sample. In these homes, 
transponders — electronic automatic 
reporting devices only seven inches 
long—are installed in television re- 
ceivers and connected to headquarters 
by leased telephone line. 

In addition to the seven-city serv- 
ice, Arbitron will provide individual 
ratings in three markets, New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

At headquarters in a given city 
information from every set in its mar- 
ket sample is taken once every 90 
seconds. Thus, if a housewife in home 
X in Philadelphia has switched from 
one channel to another, has turned 
her set on, or snapped it off, it is 
noted within a minute and a half. 

This information, and that from all 
the other homes in any one city’s 
sample, is registered on a roll of 
paper, three feet wide, that keeps 
feeding from a machine, like the 
report of a large teletype. This is the 
DATAC, or Digital Automatic Tele- 
metering and Computing Machine, 
manufactured by Taller & Cooper, 
Ine. 

Information is also flashed on the 
Auto-Board, with 75 lights for each 
station in the market. Each light rep- 
resents two homes. In the rare event 
that all 300 homes in the New York 
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CENTRAL COMPUTER: Information from each 
sample home is registered every 90 seconds by 
this Digital Automatic Telemetering and Com- 


puting Machine. 


City sample were tuned to one chan- 
nel simultaneously, only the 75 lights 
for that channel would flash. DATAC, 
however, is not hampered by this lim- 
itation, and gives full results regard- 
less of what turns up. 

Compensation policies for Arbitron 
service are being worked out for sta- 
tions, agencies, and advertisers. 
Agencies and advertisers are given a 
choice of taking continuous monthly 
service, or a one-week’s report. Should 
a client choose the latter, he gets the 
week covered by the regular ARB 
diary report. This is usually the first 
week of each month. 


Ratings by Messenger 

Subscribers do not have to sit in 
front of the tote board at ARB head- 
quarters to receive instantaneous rat- 
ings, if they want to rent a board and 
DATAC and have them installed in 
their offices. In lieu of this, the sub- 
scriber may call ARB. Otherwise, the 
client waits for a messenger who will 
deliver his ratings on the morning 
following his show. 

Arbitron is not the first rating sys- 
tem devised based on instant elec- 
tronic reports. Other systems have in- 
volved wired homes with ‘separate 
leads running from each home to cen- 
tral computing headquarters. Arbi- 
tron leads radiate in octopus fashion 
from headquarters. Only 12 leads are 
used in the New York 300-home sam- 
ple with 20 or more homes tied in on 
each lead. 

Total line charges for the 300 home 
connections approximate $3,900 per 
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il 
AUTO-BOARD pictured here will be rented 
to subscribers. Lights change continuously, 


showing audience shifts from channel to 
channel. 


month. Were each home individually 
connected to headquarters, costs 
might run as high as ten times this 
figure, ARB states. 

Cities chosen for the service are 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Detroit. These markets were chosen 
from the 23 cities in which all three 
networks have TV affiliates. Average 
ratings for the seven-city combination 
come closest to average ratings for 
the entire 23. 

Separate city ratings are available 
in three markets; New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 

A. C. Nielsen Company experi- 
mented with so-called instantaneous 
Audimeters several years ago, but 
never put them to general commercial 
use. 
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Scope On peop 


LUXURIANT: William E. Steers (left), pres- 
ident of Doherty, Clifford, Steere & Shenfield, 
shows DCSS’s growth from $4,000,000 in 1944 
to current billing of $20,000,000. Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service’s Edward Duffy looks on. 


SERVICE: James J. Delaney (second from 
left) Sinclair Refining Company advertising 
manager, joins Reynolds Girdler, Sinclair 
Oil Corporation public relations and advertis- 
ing director (third from left) in accepting a 
special public service radio ddvertising award 
from Elliott Sanger (second from right) and 
Norman McGee (right) of the New York 
Times radio station, WQXR. Looking on is 
Morey, Humm & Warwick president Sylvester 
M. Morey. 


WELL-LIKED: National Business Publica- 
tions president Robert E. Harper (right) re- 
ceives a plaque from publisher Russell L. 
Putman representing NBP’s members attest- 
ing to their appreciation of Harper’s manifold 
services to the organization, 


DIORAMA: Nelson Finks, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company (center) draws attention of N. W. 
Ayer’s James Whitcomb, Transportation Displays’ 
Philip Everest to new 3-D Diorama plugging telephones, 
recently installed in the spanking new International 
Arrival Building at New York’s International Airport. 


NEW JOB: National Distillers advertising & sales 
promotion vice-president Alynn Shilling (right) con- 
gratulates Braddock Greene on appointment as assist- 
ant director of advertising for National. Life maga- 
zine’s Harry Dole looks on with pleasure. 


MEETING: Herb Stott (center), Lennen & Newell 
media manager, catches a coffee break with Robert 
Poggi (left) and A. M. Kidder, product directors of 
Chix Baby Products division, Chicopee Mills, at the 
division’s annual sales meeting in New York. 
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Why “research” is one of the most abused 
terms in the whole business of advertising. 





By Jack Bard 


One of the most abused expressions in the whole business 
of advertising is “research.” 

The way it is commonly used—to include media analy- 
sis, and therefore the activities of media departments of 
agencies as well as marketing and research departments— 
it becomes a huge, perhaps even a major, part of advertis- 
ing enterprise. 

Yet, real research is rare in advertising, nowhere more 
rare than in the media field. What is common is analysis, 
the basic function of the advertising agency media depart- 
ment. Too many persons in our business are unaware that 
there is a difference between research and analysis. 

I'd like to discuss this difference for one particular rea- 
son: My conviction that advertisers and agencies in the 
future are going to have to do a great deal more true 
media research than they are doing now in order that media 
analysis and planning can become sharper and more spe- 
cific. 

To me, research is just one facet of the total analytic 
process. Research is the process of establishing data and 
finding information that is unknown. Analysis is the 
organizing, evaluating, synthesizing and integrating of a 
body of known facts or quantities. Looked at another way, 
research relates to analysis as finding the raw material 
relates to the processes which result in the refined product. 
Research tells you where the iron ore is located; analysis 
performs all the functions required to make iron ore into 
finished steel. Research is an acquisitive function. Analysis 
is a reflective, speculative, integrating function. 

Why is understanding the difference important? If you 
do not really understand what Research is, how can you 
know when to call for Research? 

For example, in the agency business, the supervisor of 
a beer account might say, “How does the ratio of male to 
female readership of a publication compare with the ratio 
of male to female beer drinkers? Let’s get the research 
department to tell us, or let’s do some research on it.” 
Actually, if these facts are already known and have been 
reported somewhere, what he means is, “Let’s go find a 
source; maybe True Magazine, which reports on beverage 
industry trends, will give us part of the answer; the publi- 
cation we're considering will give us the rest.” As far as 
I’m concerned, this isn’t doing research. Doing library 
work and then evaluating the data is one form of analysis. 
On the other hand, suppose you’re faced with the ques- 
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Jack Bard is vice president in charge of all analytical 
services for Edward H. Weiss and Company, Chicago. Before 
joining the Weiss agency in 1952 as media director, he saw 
service with two networks: for five years he was with National 
Broadcasting Co. in research and sales planning and develop- 
ment; later he was sales promotion manager of DuMont 
Television Network. 
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tion, “What does the deodorant consumer think of Brand 
X?” or “What does Brand X mean to the deodorant con- 
sumer today?” You can go to all the libraries that you can 
find and look over all the sales figures that you want to find, 
and look at every ready source that there is, and you're not 
going to get the answer, because the answer to that question 
must come from research. 

Let’s say that you did this research on Brand X and got 
answers from a group of people. Then, the next process 
takes place—analysis, or the evaluation of the answers. 


Facts Known and Unknown 


Summed up, research starts from the premise of facts 
being unknown. Analysis starts from known facts.* 

In the media field far too much is called research which 
is only a rehash of previous studies, while at the same time 
media analysis is suffering for lack of the kind of facts 
which media research could provide. For example: 

We had a client who wanted to know, “Is daytime tele- 
vision as effective as nighttime television? Or is it merely 
daytime radio with pictures at higher rates?” Put another 
way, “Do housewives really sit still and watch daytime 
television, or do they have a TV set on in the living room, 
and simply follow the audio part from the kitchen while 
they’re washing dishes?” All the analytical services that 
all the broadcast media and all the broadcasting research 
companies, like Nielsen, Pulse and ARB, couldn’t give us 
the answers. This was not a problem of media analysis; 
this was a problem in research. . 

Our agency constructed a research program. We de- 
signed a field test, on the air, in six markets to provide 
answers to that basic question. While the normal commer- 
cial was being telecast, we cut in both video-only statements 
and audio-visual statements. 

We then telephoned at random to find out which persons 
who said they were watching the program actually saw a 
video-only cut-in or simply heard an audio-visual cut-in, 
or viewed an audio-visual cut-in. We did this for both day- 
time and nighttime network television programs. 

This is an example of media research. As I remember, 
what we found was that daytime television was much more 
than just daytime radio with pictures. We also learned that 
we did not get so much audience attention to daytime tele- 
vision as we did to nighttime television. 

Our next step was to do an analysis at that point. We 
took the attentiveness relationships between daytime and 
nighttime television and compared them with costs. We 
came to a conclusion that where we could buy our daytime 
audience at a certain figure per thousand lower than our 





* For other views on research see the new book, “Marketing 
Research,” by Richard D. Crisp. Alfred Politz, who does more 
important media studies than anyone else, considers that true 
research goes beyond media research, which generally is not 
concerned with the solution of problems but rather with the 
auditing of situations, and is not dependent upon hypotheses 
or experimental design. See his “Science and Truth in Market- 
ing Research,” Harvard Business Review, January-February 
1957, pp. 117-126.—The Editor. 
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nighttime audience, we could equalize the relationship and 
recommend daytime television. 

This kind of media research is costly. Yet 1 wonder 
whether the price in the final analysis isn’t cheap. Consider 
the fact that an estimated $100 is spent on the nose-count- 
ing type of research to $1 invested on qualitative research 
to solve specific problems. 

Too much media analysis suffers from the standardiza- 
tion and generality which are the big defect of the national 
media research operations. In other words, a high Starch 
or Pulse or Trendex rating is only as meaningful as all the 
special knowledge you have of the special circumstances 
that surrounded it—and these are just not available with 
your monthly ratings report. 


Uses of Media Analysis 
Even without research help, media analysis is, of course, 
vital in advertising. Besides its major function of deciding 
what media should carry the advertising message, it can 
perform in some fashion the following functions: 
1. Fit the media you select to the market you are trying 
to sell. 
2. Estimate the total audience. 
3. Determine whether you are communicating your 
message to the same people or to different audiences. 
4. Compute the cost to reach people. 
. Appraise competitive efforts and suggest effective 
countering strategies. 
6. Estimate composition—men, women, and children— 


uw 


of audience. 

Here, on the other hand, are some things media analysis 
cannot do without specially-designed research help: 

1. Determine the relative impact of the different media. 

2. Determine the relative impact of various time seg- 

ments, space sizes, colors, etc., within the media. 

3. Determine and compare the psychological attitudes 

of audiences toward the several media. 

4. Determine the degree of appropriateness of a medium 

to a particular product or product class. 

This is no brief for media research at any cost. Ordering 
research simply out of desperation when you do not have a 
clear understanding of the problem you are trying to solve 
is usually a waste of money. Ordering research so that you 
can get off the hook and say to your client, “Research 
proves ....” is a misguided use. To me, research never 
proves, research provides new data, which when analyzed, 
reveal, indicate, show. 

Nevertheless, the pressing needs of advertisers ever to 
be clearer and more specific in analyzing their problems 
carries with it a corresponding need for more data. In the 
media field this means more bona fide media research on 
the part of advertisers, their agencies, and media. . 

+ 
BULK RATES 

A new rate structure offered to advertisers by the 
Peoria (Illinois) Journal Star will include bulk space 
contract rates and yearly insertion contract rates. New 
rates become effective March 1. * 
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The Big Boston Stores 


that get the Big Bulk 
of the Business 
use the Newspaper 
that gets them 
the Big Bulk of Boston's 
spending Power 





FILENE'S 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd poper by 92,216 lines 






JORDAN MARSH 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd paper by 1,132,577 lines Pl 


fit | 







BONWIT TELLER 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd paper by 165,141 lines 


PECK & PECK 
Herald-Troveler led 
2nd poper by 26,804 lines 


FRANKLIN SIMON 





Herald-Troveler led 
2nd paper by 98,914 lines 






BOND CLOTHES . 
Herald-Traveler led 
2nd paper by 70,328 lines 














Here are the stores that do the big bulk big stores. It’s so simple. It’s all because the 
TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE IN BOSTON * 1957 









of the retail business in Boston. See how 


Boston Herald-Traveler delivers the Big 





HERALD- TRAVELER 


27129048 845% 













they spend the big bulk of their advertising Bulk of the total spending power in the big GLOBE M3855 36.8% 
money _ in the Boston Herald-Traveler. Boston market. It’s also true of the big- RECORD-ADVERTISER 11,356,333 18.7% 
It’s first in retail newspaper linage -_ first gest shopping centers of Greater Boston. “Larger daily plus Sunday 

of all media in retail ad revenue from the _It’s been true for years. 

IT’S A WHALE OF A MARKET- and the Herald-Traveler 
is Boston’s Basic Buy 
One Contract Delivers the “Big Bulk” in Boston 
The Boston Herald-Tra V eler 
Represented notionally by GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., INC. New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit « Los Angeles 
Special travel ond resort rep tive MAL S COMPANY, 7136-Abbott Avenve, Miami Beach, Florida é 
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JACKSON L. PARKER is media di- 
rector of the James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston. The agency placed 
over 4,000 pages of industrial ad- 


| ONE vertising last year. Here is what Mr. 


Parker says about selecting business 


W AY publications for his clients . . . 


TO “Begin with the product, analyze its 
market, set up objectives and devel- 
7 ELE CT op a strategy to attain those objec- 
| tives. This is the approved method 
| ME DI A ? of media selection. But sometimes it 
| pays to reverse the process . . . select- 
. ing the media first. When the situa- 
tion demands, the media buyer must 
have the courage to upset the ac- 
cepted media selection formula and 
see that the strategy and even the 
objectives are reshaped to harness 
the power of a particular publication. 
He must not rely on a static selection 
policy if he is to provide the best 
media for his clients’ product.” 











Circulation numbers are only one 
factor in selecting business maga- 
zines. There must always be interpre- 
tation and evaluation of all the facts 
to determine the most effective media 
for your industrial advertising. 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 











Mar. 3-4: 


* Mar. 9-16: 


Mar. 10-21: 


Mar. 27: 


Apr. 16-18: 


Apr. 17-18: 


Apr. 22-24: 


Apr. 24-26: 


Apr. 27- 
May 1: 


May 5-7: 











New England Newspaper 
Advertising Executives 
Association, winter meet- 
ing, University Club, 
Boston. 

Association of Railroad 
Advertising Managers, 
Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Press Insti- 
tute, Advertising Direc- 
tors (for newspapers un- 
der 75,000 circ.) sem- 
inar, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
Associated Business 
Publications, annual 
eastern conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 
Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, Hotel 
Sheraton-Astor, New 
York. 


Canadian Daily News- 
paper Publishers Associ- 
ation, annual meeting, 


Royal York Hotel, To- 


ronto. 


American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual 
meeting, Waldorf- Asto- 
ria, New York. 
American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, 
annual meeting. The ~ 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
National Association of 
Broadcasters, Biltmore 
and Statler Hotels, Los 
Angeles. 

Assn. of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers, 43rd annual 
convention, place to be 
announced. 


May 25-28: Associated Business Pub- 


May 25-29: 


June 8-11: 


lieations, Annual Spring 
Meeting, The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 
National Business Pub- 
lications, annual spring 
meeting, Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C. 
Advertising Federation 
of America, 54th annual 
convention, Hilton -Stat- 
ler Hotel, Dallas. 
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1957 MEDIA RATE CHANGES 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Approx- 
imately one-third of all U. S. Business Pub- 
lications announced rate changes (one-time 
B/W page rates) during 1957. In 1956 
there were 29%, and in 1955, 24% that 
revised their rates. The 644 trade papers 
that increased their rates reported a range 
of increase from 0.3% to 233.3%. Only 
five lowered their rates during 1957, as 
compared to nine in 1956 and 16 in 1955. 
The median rates of change within each of 
the groups varied from 10.7 to 14.4%. 
Two hundred and sixty-six U. S. Business 
Publications have announced rate increases 
for 1958, ranging from 0.7% to 58.2%. 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES In 1957, al- 
most 40% of the U. S. Consumer Maga- 
zines revised their one-time B/W page 
rates. During 1955 and 1956, about 30% 
of the magazines reported basic rate 
changes. Four out of five magazines with 
circulations over a million revised their 
rates in 1957. Many of these increases be- 
came effective very early in the year. One, 
in this category, lowered its basic rate 
slightly. Half of the publications with cir- 
culations between 250,000 and 1,000,000 
increased rates. About one-third of the 
magazines with circulations between 75,000 
and 125,000 raised their rates, and about 
one out of five magazines with circulations 
below 75,000 increased their rates. 

Seventy-nine U. S. Consumer Magazines 
have announced rate increases effective in 
1958, ranging from 4.0% to 50.0%. 


NEWSPAPERS During 1957, about 35% 
of all U. S. Daily English Language News- 
papers increased their flat line rates. Forty 
percent of the papers raised their rates in 
1956 and 33% did so in 1955. About two 
out of three papers with circulations over 
100,000 increased their rates last year. Two 
out of five, in the 25,000 to 100,000 group, 
increased rates, and less than one out of 
three papers with less than 25,000 circula- 
tion changed their rates. The extent of the 
changes are greater for the smaller papers. 

One hundred forty-one Newspapers an- 
nounced rate increases effective in 1958, 
ranging from 2.6% to 33.3%. 
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By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, jJanuary-December 1957 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 











Number of Business Papers 
wa ¥ Decreas- os > sh 

Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Roles % Changes 
16 16 7.4 25.0 12. 
31 31 3.5 46.0 10.7 
95 94 1 5.5 35.4 14, 
96 96 0.3 83.8 14. 
99 99 2.7 233 13.3 
160 a 3 -25.3 77 12.1 
86 3.6 66.7 1 
35 35 45 119.3 14.4 
31 30 1 -25.0 150.0 11.8% 

TOTALS .............. iS 649 644 5 -25.0 233.3 


(Source: SRDS Business Publication Rates and Data, 1957.) 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rate Changes, january-December 1957 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U. S. Consumer Magazines) 




















Number of Magazines 
Changing ing ing Low - 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates Rates % 
oC ’ See 20 19 1 -1.1 32.5 
500,00 33 333 ae 4) 8 28 35 83.3 
50,000 - 499,999... 57 24 20 4 -2%7 1164 
25,000 249,999... 20 a 5 46.2 
a, 124,999... 45 % ’ 4.0 1 
50,00 74,999...... 9 43 1 
ae 49,999... 50 2 VW 1 -2.5 1 
0,00 24,999...... 48 1 13 9.6 1 
9S | ee 2 2 14.3 
Circulation Not Given 6 2 2 “4.7 7.6 
ssihinieclanscoektg 7 158 147 1 ~46.2 172.0 
(Souree: SRDS Consumer Magazine Rates and Data, 1957.) 
- ¥ ‘ eS “ 3 se 
NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, January-December 1957 
(One Time Flat Line Rate—U. S. Newspapers) 
Number of a 
ing ing Low “tee Median 
Circulation Groups Total Rates Rates % Changes 
400,000 and over. 13 12 1 -8.3 12.5 5. 
200,000 - 399,999... 35 35 2.3 22.2 6.8 
100,000 - 199,999... 30 30 2.9 22.2 7.3 
50. - 99,999.. 46 46 3.3 40.7 8.3 
25,000 - 49,999. 61 60 1 -38.9 22.2 9.1 
10,000 - 24,999.. 158 158 4.2 66.7 10, 
5,000 - 9,999. 130 128 2 -11.1 125.0 14.3 
4,999 and less.............. 80 80 7.1 50.0 14.3 
TAS: nccticktan tO8 553 549 4 -38.9 125.0 


(Source: SRDS Newspaper Rates and Data, 1957.) 








Again in 1957 
Advertisers Set Records 
In The Post-Gazette 


& Many linage records were set in the Post-Gazette during 1957 — 
a proof that “Something Is Still Happening In Pittsburgh.""And proof 
2 that more advertisers are getting better results in the Post-Gazette. 








RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Only one Pittsburgh newspaper—the Post-Gazette— 
scored another all-time high in retail advertising. This 
is the sixth year in seven that the Post-Gazette has 
climbed to a new high. Retail advertising in the Post- 
Gazette is up 20%, in just five years. 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Despite a downward trend across the nation, the Post- 
Gazette enjoyed its second highest year in National 











| Advertising in 1957. In automotive and financial adver- 
tising the Post-Gazette led all Pittsburgh daily news- 
| papers. 

| CLASSIFIED 


Still on the increase, Post-Gazette classified advertising 
also reached a new peak. Both Pittsburgh afternoon 


newspaper lost linage in this category. Since 1952, 
classified linage in the Post-Gazette has risen 17%,. 


TOTAL ADVERTISING 





Put the records all together and you get still another 
all-time high for the Post-Gazette—total advertising. 
In 1957 it was a gain of 112,579 lines compared to a 
loss of 274,326 for the Press and a loss of 721,042 for 
the Sun-Telegraph. 





Something Is Still Happening In Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Represented Nationally By Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
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RADIO STATIONS One out of 
four U. S. Radio Stations changed 
their most expensive one-minute 
one-time spot rates during 1957, 
with a larger portion increasing 
their rates than lowering them. Ap- 
proximately one-third of the stations 
that increased their minute rates in 
1957 did so during November and 
December. In 1955 for every station 
raising the minute rates two low- 
ered them. By 1956 almost an equal 
number increased minute rates as 
decreased rates. This past year a 
greater number raised, than low- 
ered, this rate. 

On the hourly basis (most expen- 
sive one-hour one-time) more sta- 
tions lowered rates than raised them. 
During both 1955 and 1956, this 
situation was evident, too. The pro- 
portion of stations lowering the 
hourly rate, however, has decreased 
over the previous year in both 1956 
and 1957. 


TELEVISION STATIONS Few- 
er television stations increased their 
spot rates (most expensive one-hour, 
one-time and one-minute one-time 
rates) during 1957 than during 1955 
or 1956. Of all operating commer- 
cial television stations (UHF and 
VHF combined), 37% raised their 
most expensive one-hour one-time 
rates and 40% boosted their cost- 
liest minute rates. During 1955 and 
1956, about 47% increased their 
hourly rates and 55% raised the 
minute rates. 

A greater portion of the New 
England stations (two out of three) 
increased their rates than did any 
other section of the country. A 
smaller proportion of television sta- 
tions in the East South Central and 
Western states increased rates than 
in other sections of the country. 
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Number of Range of Changes 
Stations Low High 
Type of Station Total Changing No. %  % Median Ne. 
National wee Watts) 84 7 WW 18 45.8 20.0% 6 
18000 Wi Watts) 505 «(116 58 1.) 150.0 25 58 
Loest (100-1,000 Watts) 2,006 308 123 2.0 146.9 20, 185 
45 10 9 100 125.0 60) 1 
Gutside of SEER ae 66 15 4 15.4 2000 39.0 iB) 
pS | Sar GR Pe 2,661 466 205 1.1 200.0 261 
ONE MINUTE v 
(Most expensive one-minute one-time—vU. S. Radio Stations) 
Increasing 
Number of Range of Changes aange of Ehanoe 
Stations lew High Low 
Type of Station Total Changing No % % Median No. % % Median 
National (5;300- Watts) 84 26 21 5.9 66.7 20.0% 5 -16.7 —33.3 —20.0% 
16000 Watt PoE SORE 505 179 130 «61.2 250.0 24.1 49 -3.3 Oo -16. 
Loeat (100-1 060 Watts) 2,006 426 234 1.1 «+147.8 25.0 192 -04 353 Oe 
F. M. 14 12 20.0 150.0 60.0 2 -47.0 3} : 
Outside of U. S$... 66 20 7 13.6 200.0 25.0 13. -6.7 ~25.0' 
bg) ERR ~ 2661 665 404 ~#+1.1 2500 261 -O4 -66.7 © 
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(Source: SRDS Spot Radio Rates and Data, 1957. 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, January-December 1957 















V.HLF. 
(Most expensive one-time one-time and one-minute one-time—U. S. VHF Television Stations) 
ba A Gua Tape Bates One-Minute One-Time Rates 
Neo. Nar 
Total A 5 ~ Stations 
Stations Increasing rd ——- ae = | Medion 
New Be ESS 13 9 8.3 
Madde Atlantic <......... 9 14.3 25.0 *11 8.1 
East North Central ..... 46 22 5.1 30.0 20. 24 10.0 
West North Central 52 24 6.5 7 20. ‘ 
South Atlantic ......... 64 28 9.1 100.0 18.2 32 4. 
ete £ 4 Sf al Ble gee 
oe _. 38 1S 100 1000 25: 4 Wl 
y ES 39 #12 9.4 33.3 20.0 *15 8.6 
and Puerto Rico........ 13 5 14.3 27.3 16.7% 4 16.7 
TOTALS ................ 376 155 3.3 100.0 167 4.2 
* One station lowered the hourly r 


* Two stations lowered the minute maisathe sates 32.0% and 40.0%. 
(Source: SRDS Spot Television Rates and Data, 1957.) 


TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, january-December 1957 











U.HLF. 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) 
One-Hour anytt tw Rates 
T Stations Low “ie 

Sar Stations Increasing % Median 
New England ................ 3 77 50.0 16.7 
Middle Atlantic ......... 18 *4 10.0 80.0 383% 
bth Central ... % 6 12.0 26.3 22.2 
South pa 16 1 33.3 r 
East South Central... 5 
West South Central ... $ 1 50.0 1 50.0 
Pacific .......... ree 3 9.1 20.0 16.7% *2 16.7 200 

‘ALS 87 18 7.7 50.0 20 7.1 75.0 








"Th no other: 
country is the magazine: 


so vital a part of the 
national way of lite... 
nowhere else does one 
medium of communication # 
mean so much to so many.y 












57 — biggest year in magazine history 





















more Americans 
are buying more 
of today s 
magazines than 


ever before 
ABC circulations of MPA 
azines in 1957 UP 


10,000,000 


Spore advertising 
dollars are being 
invested in 
magazines that | 


ever belore 
Revenues of 1957 PIB- 
measured magazines Up | 


$50,000,000 
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Allied Radio Corporation 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Seed Company 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Art instruction, inc. 

Artistic Card Co. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bi 


0. 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
Dow Corning Co. 
Dremel Mfg. Co. 
Du Pont Home Furnishings 
Eastco, Inc. 
Eastman Kodak 
Elmira Greeting Card Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
Evinrude Motors Corp. 
Field Enterprises, inc. 
Ford Motor Co. 


Garcia Corp. 
Post Cereals Division of General Foods 
Fisher Body Div. of General Motors 
institutional Div. of General Motors, 
A. C. Gilbert 
Goodyear (Bike Tires) 
(Neolite) 
Grit Publishing Co. 
Hallicrafters Co. 
Heath Co. 
Hedenkamp & Co. 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Himatayan Pak Co. 
M. Hohner Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Junior Sales Club of America 
Joe Lowe Corp. 
MacGregor Co. 
Marlin Firearms 


ran at least a page 


in 1957... 


BOYS’ LIFE’s solid boy audience 
delivers a concentration of 

new buyers with more new earning 
and buying power packed into 

one market than you'll find in any 
ad medium today. Boy population 
will grow 53% in the next ten years 
to 15% for the population as a whole. 
And, you can be assured, as the 


market grows, so grows BOYS’ LIFE. 


Mayflower Stamp Co. 

National Co. 

New England Art Publishers 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products 
Pepsi-Cola 

Peters Cartridge 

Peters Shoe 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Remington Rand 

Remington Arms 

Revell, inc. 


Seamless Rubber Co. 
Seven-Up 

W. A. Schaeffer Pen Co. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., inc. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Talon, inc. 

True Temper Corp. 

United Fruit Corp. 

U. S. Rubber (Keds) 

U. S. Rubber (Bike Tires) 
Voit Rubber Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Wilson Sporting Goods 
Winchester-Western 


The Magazine That Reaches the NEW GENERATION + Published by the Boy Scouts of America 
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THIS IS THE MAGAZINE... 9 \ 
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House & Garden—the most talked about WW publication in the quality 
home service field today. This is the magazine THAT'S READ BY THOSE 
3,000,000 Tastemakers who comprise House & Garden’s audience. These are among America’s 
most substantial citizens, a well-to-do class of executives and professional people who have a 
desire for, and an appreciation of, the good things in life. Home-centered, it is they 
WHO SET THE TRENDS. Back in 1950, for instance, they sparked the 
stampede to things Italian when an article in H & G broke the news (‘Italy At Work’’). 
Within a year after this editorial “first”, American home furnishings designers were 
borrowing Italian motifs and adapting them wholesale to the American market. The 
Tastemakers TH AT LE AD THE MILLIONS exert their influence over 
44,000,000 followers, the inhabitants of The Home Country (our name for the rapidly 
growing residential belts around most of our cities). Income level here is 70% above 
the United States average; with House & Garden’s Tastemakers—the command echelon in 
The Home Country—it’s almost 200% above! No wonder they’re ready, willing and able 
T0 BUY THE G 000S. and that means everything from laundry equipment to 
living rooms—a multi-billion dollar market. More and more manufacturers like Whirlpool 
Corporation and Kentile, Inc. are turning to House & Garden to reach The Tastemakers 
who regard House & Garden as The Deciding Factor in the buying of quality products 


THAT FILL THE HOUSES OF THE HOME COUNTRY. 


HOUSE & GARDEN « A CONDE NAST PUBLICATION + 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y.+ BOSTON - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 
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McCall's 


reaches a 


new high 


IN ADVERTISING REVENUE 
AND IN CIRCULATION — 


In 1957, McCall’s publishing philosophy received greater endorsement 
than ever before in its more than 80-year history—both by a record 
number of reader-families and by an all-time high investment 

of the nation’s top advertisers. 


McCall’s advertising revenue, during 1957, totalled $21,731,543— 
a gain of $4,427,321 over 1956. 


In circulation, McCall’s reached a record 5,305,000 
for the second 6 months of 1957—a gain of 
almost half a million over the same period in 1956. 


These figures represent significant evidence of McCall’s 
sustained growth as one of America’s great magazines and 
most powerful advertising media. 

















—_ 











Source: Revenue figures P1B; 2nd six months 1957 circulation—Publisher’s estimate; 1956 circulation figures, ABC. 


MeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness 
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...and great for’'58 


NEWSWEEE in ’57 . . . made all-time 
highs in revenue ($22,895,800*) and 
in circulation (over 1,200,000). 
Powerful testimony by adver- 
tisers to NEWSWEEK’s vital 
editorial service. Why don’t 
you put it to work, too? 
Ask your agency. 


Member of 
Magazine Publishers 
Association 


—=— 


Newsweek 


Advertising's 
main line to 
communicative 
people 











ATOM M Sell the POST 


A CURTIO MAGAZINE 





Magazines first... because magazines last! 


One day is a long life for a lollipop, with a 
sweet-toothed kid on the other end of the 
stick. But it’s only a fraction of a magazine’s 
lasting power. 

There is the lastingness of a reader’s re- 
turning to his magazine, drawn by the kind 
of editorial magnetism that lifts circulations 
to new, constantly rising highs. 

There is the lastingness, too, of reader 
loyalty, where each new issue’s appearance 


makes that day sort of special. And where 
the magazine has made itself part and parcel 
of family life. 

Because magazines do last, they give an 
advertiser perhaps his best selling opportu- 
nity. One of the great magazines is The Satur- 
day Evening Post... with its millions of 
Influential readers who believe in the Post . . . 
who recommend, talk about the things they 
read . . . who influence millions of others. 


INFLUENTIALS -they tell the others! 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH: 





REINHOLD’S AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
LINKS READERSHIP TO BUYING 


The interesting readership experi- 
ment initiated by Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation’s Automatic Control 
magazine last year is beginning to 
pay dividends. Dubbed Computer- 
Dex, the system is similar to other 
business publication readership sur- 
veys that have been popping up in 
recent years (e.g., McGraw-Hill’s 
reader feedback, Hayden’s reader re- 
call). 

But Automatic Control, which 
claims to be riding into the black on 
the strength of Computer-Dex, has 
added some additional fillips to its 
service which have real significance to 
buyers of media. 

Briefly, Computer-Dex interviews 
(via Curtis Publishing’s National An- 
alysts) a sample of Automatic Con- 
trol readers (distributed according to 
the magazine’s total audience compo- 
sition) on awareness of advertise- 
ments in a selected issue. Tabulations 
are run on such things as per cent of 
readers who noted item, read most of 
the copy, and other common reader- 
ship yardsticks. 

But the feature that’s attracting 
most of the attention is Computer- 
Dex’s measure of reader reaction: 
per cent of readers who got ideas for 
use from the advertisement, per cent 
who took some kind of buying action 
as a result of reading it. 

In short, Automatic Control is ex- 
ploiting the growing concern of ad- 
vertisers over the effectiveness of their 
expensive advertising. Any assurance, 
apparently, that somebody out there 
has been stimulated to do something 
after reading an advertisement is 
eagerly seized upon. 

The word is that more than one 
business publisher is interested in 
giving buyers of media some such 
assurance. What’s holding up a flood 
of services similar to Computer-Dex? 
Principally two things: 

e It’s expensive. Automatic Control, 
which foots the whole bill, spends 
about $2,000 per study. It ran three 
studies last year, expects to run six 
more this year, mainly because its 
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space salesmen are clamoring for it. 
Considering that most business publi- 
cations have a page rate of only a few 
hundred dollars, this could add up to 
important money. 

e Publishers are understandably 
chary of laying the reputations of 
their magazines on the line. Auto- 
matic Control has had success with 
the studies. As a result, Computer- 
Dex is effective as a lure to buyers 
to buy space on a trial basis. If the 
survey shows that Automatic Control 
delivers their market, they stay. But 
what happens to a publisher who con- 
ducts a survey which shows that ad- 
vertisement readership by his book’s 
audience is poor—not good? It takes 
more than a little courage to take the 
chance of finding out. 

* 

One magazine, House Beautiful, 
has published results of a survey con- 
ducted by Fact Finders Associates 
entitled “A Comparative Ranking of 
National Magazines in Terms of 
Their Influence on the Actual Pur- 
chase of Products for the Home.” 
The report begins with the complaint 
that the market is glutted with sta- 
tistics, “but peculiarly, valid research 
comparing publications in terms of 
their proven ability to sell merchan- 
dise is practically non-existent.” For 
this reason, the report continues, this 
study “has considerable significance.” 

Fact Finders’ interviewers con- 
ducted 300 interviews with customers 
of 10 department stores in 10 leading 
cities from Boston to Los Angeles. 
The interviewers wore large badges, 
and had the stores’ permission to 
question shoppers in seven depart- 
ments, from carpets and bedding to 
appliances and draperies. Interview- 
ers were not told which of the 10 
publications covered sponsored the 
study. Neither is the reader, until he 
reaches a letter from the publisher on 
the last page. 

The statistical method employed in 
tabulating results of the questioning 
was the multiplication of each maga- 


zine’s circulation in each area cov- 
ered by its rate per page per thou- 
sand in order to “establish a common 
denominator basis of comparison” to 
arrive at the cost of each magazine’s 
influence. 

Magazines covered are Life, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Saturday Evening 
Post, McCall's, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Good Housekeeping, American 
Home, House Beautiful, Living, and 
House & Garden. 

Eleven questions were asked of the 
2,800 department store shoppers in- 
terviewed. For each question, the re- 
port publishes four charts showing 
the cost of each publication in the 
10 markets, total number of mentions 
by shoppers when asked such ques- 
tions as “Which of the magazines you 
read gives you the most helpful sug- 
gestions on carpets and rugs?” men- 
tions per 100,000 circulation, and 
comparative cost per mention. 

* 


The American Home Magazine 
has reported results of two recent 
surveys of its reader-consumer panels 
concerning home activity and prod- 
uct use among its readers. Report No. 
53 shows that nearly one-third of 
panel families responding planned 
some redecorating with wallpaper 
during the 12 months following July 
1957, when the two questionnaires 
were sent to 2,500 panel members. 
Of families planning wallpapering, 
61.5 per cent expected to do it them- 
selves. 

Further information from Report 
No. 53 covers rug purchasing, wood 
paneling, home repair and painting, 
family income and other home main- 
tenance. Slightly more than half of 
all respondents had family incomes 
falling between $5,000 and $10,000, 
and 85 per cent owned their home. 

Results of Report No. 54 show that 
the majority of teen-agers in Home 
families are competent cooks, and 
that 78.7 per cent got their recipes 
from their mothers. Allowing for 
multiple recipe sources, 68.8 per cent 
of the teen-agers got recipes from 
cookbooks, 54.6 per cent from pack- 
ages, and 41.8 per cent obtained 
recipes from magazines. This com- 
pares to 15.5 per cent who got recipes 
from newspapers, and 13.7 per cent 
who got them from television. 7 
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MEDIA PLANNING: 





Taxes on advertising: 


Their meaning to media buying 


Nine reasons why the Baltimore and similar taxes 
may seriously affect use of media in taxed areas. 





SERIES BY SIMON 
ON LEGAL ASPECTS 
OF MEDIA 


As advertising grows in volume 
and influence, the interest of gov- 
ernment (both executive and legis- 
lative) in its affairs grows corre- 
spondingly more intense. In recent 
months there has been an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of govern- 
ment to regulate the relations 
among advertisers, agencies, and 
media, and to regulate the rela- 
tions of all three with the public. 
It’s plain that 1958 will see more 
of the same. So with this issue, 
Mep1A/score begins the first in a 
series of articles by Morton J. 
Simon which will explore the com- 
plex legal aspects of advertising 
and media. The first, which ap- 
pears on this page, discusses the 
implications for buyers of media 
of the unprecedented taxes on ad- 
vertising. Succeeding articles will 
deal with such subjects as the 
legality of combination space rates, 
media’s right to refuse advertising, 
and advertising agency commis- 
sions. Others will follow. Mr. 
Simon, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, is an acknowledged expert 
in the field. A member of the Phil- 
adelphia Bar, he acts as counsel 
for a number of advertising agen- 
cies, and he is the author of the 
definitive “The Law for Advertis- 
ing and Marketing” (Norton, 
1956). 
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With the entire advertising industry 
in an understandable tizzy over the 
Baltimore, St. Louis, and Virginia 
tax situations, it requires no crystal 
ball to foresee the need for some rea- 
sonably prompt and incisive thinking 
by media people. 

If these taxes can be made to stick 
—and particularly if the same tax 
philosophy should spread—media, an- 
alysis, selection, buying, and costs 
may be in for a fairly drastic over- 
aul. This is going to involve not 
only the media buyers but everyone 
who contributes at any level to over- 
all marketing, advertising, and media 
strategy or tactics. 

There has been much thinking, 
talking, and writing about these taxes. 
However, the great bulk of this has 
been prophylactic—a continuing ef- 
fort to scotch the tax, first by protest 
and now by legal attack. All this is 
well and good. It is devoutly to be 
wished that the existing taxes are 
overthrown by the courts and that 
elsewhere similar taxes never even 
reach the enactment stage. 

Unfortunately, there is no time- 
and-tide assurance that these taxes 
can be legally outlawed. We now 
have advertising taxes of various 
kinds in New Mexico, Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Indiana, and Georgia. Some are 
sales taxes; other are gross receipts 
taxes based on media revenues. But— 
and this is a tremendous but—the 
Baltimore tax is the first to be levied 
against the advertiser itself. This is 
one of the monumental evils of the 
new tax law. 

Accordingly media, advertisers, and 
agencies must hope for the best, fight 
these taxes like the devil himself, and 
start thinking ahead! 





By Morton J. Simon 


This means, in essence, a fore- 
handed evaluation of alternatives and 
possibilities should the Baltimore 
taxes be upheld. This necessity is re- 
enforced because other cities and 
states seem to be tending in the same 
direction as Baltimore. Just think 
what would happen if such markets 
as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco followed. 

It is too early to try to evaluate 
with any certainty the final impact of 
these taxes. For the purposes of this 
discussion, we are assuming the legal 
acceptability of this type of levy and 
going on from there. This is an effort 
to appraise a situation which all of us 
hope never occurs: a necessitous re- 
appraisal of media values resulting 
from these imposts. 

Even with the Baltimore tax, its 
exact legal impact may well depend 
to a large degree upon the rules and 
regulations adopted by the Baltimore 
City Treasurer pursuant to the ordi- 
nances in question. This is clear from 
the reply filed by the City in the pend- 
ing actions. We can only make edu- 
cated guesses as to such matters. Also, 
their promulgation may take consid- 
erable time. Advertising people in 
New York, Philadelphia, and else- 
where will remember the delays in 
the adoption of final and acceptable 
regulations incident to other taxes 
affecting advertising in these cities. 

Also, much of the effect of the 
Baltimore ordinances, particularly as 
to national advertisers, will depend 
upon the prospective application of 
“interstate advertising” and “intra- 
state advertising.” 

The obvious first steps is to recog- 
nize the areas of impact. This itself 
is no simple chore. Some are clear 
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cut; others are more esoteric. 
Among the problems which must 
eventually be reassessed are the fol- 


lowing: 


1. Prospective decrease in ad- 
vertising values. 


The first and most obvious result is 
an across-the-board decrease in the 
amount of advertising space and 
time which an advertising dollar can 
buy. The 4 per cent tax is imposed 
directly on the advertiser and is a 
direct cost to it. The 2 per cent tax 
on the media will undoubtedly strike 
the advertiser indirectly since it is 
likely to be passed along, perhaps 
even with a mark-up, resulting in 
more than a 2 per cent cost to the 
advertiser. This has been the not un- 
common result when other cost in- 
creases struck media. 

This means at least a 6 per cent 
decrease in advertising values in Bal- 
timore. 

For a substantial and truly national 
advertiser, a tax of this sort (Balti- 
more) may not mean too much per- 
centage-wise, even though Baltimore 
is the twelfth market. But if similar 
taxes spread, then the results will be 
magnified—perhaps geometrically. 

For the regional advertiser (rely- 
ing strongly perhaps on the Baltimore 
area consumer) this loss in advertis- 
ing value will mean much more, and 
to the local Baltimore retailer the 
burden could well be a veritable back- 
breaker. 


2. Need for improvement in ad- 
vertising efficiency and pro- 
ductivity. 

This tax comes at a particularly bad 

time, considering the overall eco- 

nomic picture. There has been at 
least a levelling off of the national 
economy. With profit margins ad- 
versely affected, and with overall 
sales down, this advertising tax could 
very well have its effect multiplied. 

The buyers and planners of advertis- 

ing in affected areas must therefore 

do one of three things: 

(a) Sell management on continu- 
ing at the current level notwithstand- 
ing the tax as an added cost; 

(b) Seek out untaxed media; 

(c) Make the advertising itself 
more productive per dollar expended. 

Essentially this is a challenge to in- 
genuity and creativity. 
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3. Cumulative effect because of 
other cost increases, 


It is no secret that advertising costs, 
quite aside from the tax, are steadily 
rising. This is reflected in media 
rates, production costs, postal rates, 
and many other charges and costs 
that go into the overall advertising 
expenditure. 

This new tax is just another “load- 
ing charge” which has to be absorbed 
and paid by someone. 

Many advertisers, notwithstanding 
the overall increase in the national 
volume of advertising year by year, 
are seriously concerned about this 
cost trend, particularly if they are 
unable to see any corresponding in- 
crease in results. Certainly, adver- 
tisers are not going to be less aware 
of this rising cost line because of the 
tax, and retrenchment is the likely 
result. 

As a practical and very immediate 
example, we have been told that 
transit advertising people in Balti- 
more, when discussing renewals for 
1958, have been told by even experi- 
enced users of that medium: “We 
will use the same coverage and sched- 
ule—minus 4 per cent.” This is not 
something which may happen. This is 
something which has happened. 


4. Use of remote media to reach 
Baltimore market. 


With Baltimore being the twelfth 
market in the country, national ad- 
vertisers are going to have to seek 
alternative media to reach that mar- 
ket. This may take the form of radio 
or television in adjoining Maryland 
areas, such outlets in extra-Maryland 
locations, direct mail originating 
elsewhere, and other media, general 
or otherwise. Assuming that such 
media are available and effective, the 
selection is going to have to await 
interpretation of the tax law and its 
consequent impact on these alterna- 
tive media. 

It would seem clear that Baltimore 
cannot enforce extra-territorial juris- 
diction on media outside Maryland, 
and possibly not even upon media 
originating in Maryland but outside 
of Baltimore itself. But this must be 
leavened by certain “conflicts of 
laws” cases which seem to indicate 
that even such extraterritorial media 
and advertisers are within the ambit 
of the tax. For this, we can go back 
to the Duke of Brunswick libel case 
of 1849, 


5. Spot versus network radio 
and TV. 


As an important example of consid- 
eration in respect to use of remote 
media, we must resolve the question 
of spot radio or TV in Baltimore 
against network radio or TV being 
piped into that market. 

If the tax is upheld, the cost of 
the spot is certain to be taxable 
against both station and advertiser. 
On the other hand there seems to be 
a very serious legal question as to 
whether the network radio or TV 
cost would be taxable against the 
advertiser. Notwithstanding what I 
have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs, there comes ‘to mind 
such decisions as the Gautier case 
decided by the New York Court of 
Appeals in 1952. 

Another phase of the same question 
will probably arise where local com- 
mercials in Baltimore are broken 
into network shows originating else- 
where. Such sponsorship would prob- 
ably bring the advertiser within the 
purview of the tax, and the adver- 
tiser would have to look for substitute 
methods. This probably would be dif- 


ficult for any advertiser except one of 





You Can Cover 


MISSOURI 
LIKE A RUG! 













Save Time, Money! We 
Handle All Detail, All Billing 


MISSOURI PRESS SERVICE 








115 Walter Williams Columbia, Mo. 
Gibson 3-4416 
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A philosophy 
for ad men 
everywhere 


SPARKS OFF 
MY ANVIL 


From Thirty Years 
in Advertising 
By JAMES R. ADAMS 


MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


Here, for all concerned with 


advertising technique and pol- 
icy, the author of a quarter of 
a billion dollars worth of ad- 
vertising states his belief in 
the worth and purpose of ad- 
vertising. He gives practical 
advice on strategy, how to 
nourish the creative mind, buy- 
ing motives, copywriting, art, 
media, and on how to promote 
the most fruitful relationship 
between advertising and indus- 
try. $3.00. To examine a copy 
10 days FREE, clip your name 
and address to this ad and mail 
to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 32, N. Y. 16 


“| can't think of any- 
one who would not find 
John Caples’ new book both 
interesting and profitable read- 
ing.”—BOB FEEMSTER, Chairman, 
Advertising Federation of 
America 





An invaluable guide = od 
copywriter to ey te, 
his ads do what tn sup: 
— to py : — 
aples gives, step y 8 P, 
the secrets of the successful 
copywriter’s art—with plenty 
of examples of actual ads 
that have “pulled their heads 
off.” $4.50. To examine a copy 
10 days free, clip your name 
and address to this ad and 
mail to: Dept. 32, HARPER 
& BROTHERS, N. Y. 16. 



















truly national coverage and distribu- 
tion. 

Complicating this spot-network pat- 
tern is the fact that the Baltimore 
stations would probably have to pay 
the 2 per cent tax on their portion of 
the network time charges. 


6. Advertising versus other sales 
methods. 

Advertising planners will probably be 
faced with a possible shift from ad- 
vertising, as such, to other selling or 
promotional methods. This is likely 
to become more necessary if the tax 
spreads to other jurisdictions. 

Under the Baltimore ordinance, 
public relations costs, for example, 
are not taxable. This is not the place 
to argue the virtues of these alterna- 
tive techniques as practical forces, 
but they undoubtedly will have to be 
taken into consideration. 

Perhaps this shift of emphasis and 
budget will favor an increase in sales 
force in the affected areas. It may 
take the form of increased public 
relations activity or additional mer- 
chandising through the dealers. 


7. Possible reduction of adver- 
tising agency commission. 
According to the present collection 
procedures, the media are “collection 
agencies” for the City to collect the 
4 per cent tax from the advertiser. If 
the advertiser does not remit this 4 
per cent, there is presently a provision 
in the law that the media will get a 
rebate from the City for this unpaid 

amount at the end of the year. 

If there should be a concerted re- 
fusal by national advertisers to remit 
the tax to the media, this is going to 
result in a very substantial diminu- 
tion in the return to the City. Under 
such circumstances, it is not unlikely 
that an effort will be made by the 
City to make the media responsible 
for the 4 per cent tax also, whether 
or not they collect it from the adver- 
tiser. If this should occur, the media 
are unlikely to take it lying down. 
If this change should stand up legally, 
the result could well be a decrease in 
the permissible 15 per cent agency 
commission on such advertising, with 
only 11 per cent being allowed to the 
agency handling the account. 

Of course, if the agency-advertiser 
contract provides, as some do, that 
the advertiser is responsible to the 
agency if media are commissionable 
at less than 15 per cent, then this 





will result indirectly in the advertiser 
footing the bill in the long run. : 


8. Prospective increase of ad- 
vertising rates to certain na- 
tional advertisers. 

As discussed in No. 7 above, the 

media may seek to shift the 4 per cent 

advertiser tax to advertisers who re- 
fuse to pay it under the present pro- 
cedures. 

This may be accomplished by an 
increase in media rates to these adver- 
tisers. This could probably be done 
notwithstanding provisions in present 
rate cards concerning uniformity of 
rates. I doubt whether this would be 
considered an improper discrimina- 
tion among advertisers. In view of 
the recent consent decree joined by 
the AAAA and media associations, 
and its implications, media could well 
take this position if the above charges 
in tax liability should develop. 

This would mean that advertisers 
would have to pay the 4 per cent tax 
through this device. 


9. Effect on cooperative adver- 
tising allowances. 

Under the Robinson-Patman Act, co- 
operative money must be made avail- 
able by advertisers to competitive 
dealers on a proportionately equal 
basis. This does not mean that the 
same coop plan must be made avail- 
able to all customers throughout the 
entire United States. There has been 
very little law thus far on the intent 
of the geographical area throughout 
which the proportionality must be 
maintained. It is a factual question as 
to whether a particular dealer is a 
competitor of another dealer many 
miles away. 

Probably the entire City of Balti- 
more would be considered as a unit 
for this purpose. The question arises 
as between allowances to Baltimore 
and suburban or other dealers situ- 
ated in areas beyond the clutch of the 
Baltimore tax but considered com- 
petitive to the Baltimore dealers. 

Of course, the advertiser can avoid 
this question by absorbing the tax, 
and making the same basic offer (per- 
centage-wise and dollar-wise) to all 
customers both inside and outside the 
affected areas. On the other hand, if 
the advertiser cuts his coop offer to 
Baltimore dealers because of the tax, 
we would face questions of the legal 
propriety of such an arrangement 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. ss 
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THE MEASURE 


OF A 
MAGAZINE 


The measure of a magazine lies in its editorial content. 
To this end, Bakers WEEKLY has a full-time editorial 
corps of specialists in the bakery field whose work each 
week is devoted to but one purpose—raising the infor- 
mation level of the $4% billion baking industry. 


The readers of Bakers WEEKLY are specialists, too. 
Therefore the editorial material directed to them must 
be current... authoritative . . . definitive. The combined 
editorial skills and talents of the BAKers WEEKLY staff, 
with professional backgrounds of active experience in 
various phases of baking, make each issue of BAKERS 
WEEKLY another step forward in the development of 
every segment of the industry. 


Here are the full-time senior editors who make BAKERS WEEKLY 
the business magazine of the baking industry- 


Peter G. Pirrie, Engineering 
Editor, with Bakers Weekly 
since 1924—a specialist in 
bakery shop operation, costs, 
and distribution. 


Charles A. Glabau, Technical 
Editor, with Bakers Weekly 
since 1919—a noted food 
chemist and specialist in food 
processing and research. 


Fred W. Colquhoun, Flour 
and Financial News Editor, 
with Bakers Weekly since 1924 
—a specialist in business news 
and financial analyses and 
reporting. 


Sap ey agree radep ne whan 


In addition to the above, the following devote full time 
to help produce each issue of BAKERS WEEKLY: Joseph 
Sheehan, Art Director; Naomi Christman, Associate Edi- 
tor; Jerome Bonadonna, News Editor; Ruth E. Gardner, 
Research Chemist; Anne Farrel, Assistant Art Director. 


Cee 
BAKERS 
WEEKLY 
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George Chussler, Retail 
Editor, with Bakers W —o 


James R. Phelan, Managing 
Editor, with Bakers Weekly 
since 1929—a specialist in 
the field of sales and 





Harold H. Berkin, Feature 
Editor, with Bakers Weekly 
since 1945—a specialist in 
bakery products packaging. 


Henry F. Voll, Bakery 
Technician, with Bakers 
Weekly since 1930—a specialist 
in feature recipes who has 
produced over 1,000 “Specialty 
of the Week” items. 


First in editorial perception and coverage . . . first in edi- 
torial force and integrity ... first in reader acceptance 
make Bakers WEEKLY your first choice as an advertising 
medium to the baking industry. 


BAKERS » 
WEEKLY © 


the business magazine of the baking industry 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue + New York 17 

520 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 11 
West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. 

5478 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36 

Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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TECHNIQUES: 





By Mills Shepard 





HOW READERSHIP STUDIES CAN HELP 
IN SELECTION OF BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Data on editorial readership 
should complement those 
on advertising, says 
research authority. 


An advertisement in a business 
magazine may have one or a combi- 
nation of these three objectives: 

l. To make the sale, alone and 
unaided. 

2. To contribute toward making 
that sale. 

3. To promote goodwill for the 
company and the product. 

Usually, it is the second one—to aid 
in the overall selling process. 

It seeks to reach this objective first, 
by getting its sales message into the 
consciousness of a maximum number 
of prospective buyers, and second 
by creating the kind of impression 
that will cause these prospects both to 
remember the sales message and to 
move them to take the action that 
will contribute toward the ultimate 
sale. 

So the advertisement must first 
gain an audience—it must be seen and 
read and it must also produce that 





Mills Shepard is head of his own re- 
search organization in Bronxville, New 
York. He specializes in industrial and 
business advertising and editorial re- 
search. 


combination of intelligent interest and 
conviction that will result in both 
memerability and action. 

To reach these ends, the advertiser 
needs both the right advertisement 
and the right medium. 

For some time those of us re 
sponsible for readership research 
have been certain that we have been 
of substantial help to creative people 
in increasing the inherent effective- 
ness of their advertisements. I believe 
these same studies, with their present- 
day ramifications, can aid the media 
buyer in selecting the magazines best 
suited to his purposes. 

Since the function of the medium 
is to carry the advertiser’s message 
to the customer-prospect in maximum 
numbers and in the most efficient 
manner, the business magazine buyer 
needs some very specific facts about 
the magazines he is considering. 
Basically, what he wants is, (1) 
maximum exposure of that advertise- 
ment; (2) to a maximum number 
of the right kind of people, plus 
assurance that these people are s0 
conditioned by their reading of and 
interest in that particular magazine 
that they are most likely to be in- 
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terested in, convinced, and moved by 
the sales message of that advertise- 
ment. 


Five Basic Questions 


In his evaluation of media he is 
going to seek the answers to such 
basic questions as these: 

1. How much circulation does the 
magazine have? 

2. How many readers does each 
issue reach? 

3. Who are these people, how im- 
portant are they, what are their jobs 
and their responsibilities? 

4. What is their buying influence 
and decision-making power? 

5. With what degree of thorough- 
ness, interest, conviction do they read 
the particular magazine—advertising 
as well as editorial? 

How can the media director get 
these facts quickly and, of course, 
accurately ? 

Circulation figures are readily 
available through circulation audits, 
ABC or BPA. These same statements 
usually give industry breakdowns and 
frequently titles of recipients. Ob- 
viously, it is not their function to 
report readership, either primary or 
secondary, nor should they be ex- 
pected, except by inference, to meas- 
ure and report buying influence. 
These two measurements must come 
from research and so must the 
necessary gauges of readership of the 
magazine’s content. 

Circulation statements provide 
these necessary basic quantitative 
gauges. Without them readership re- 
search would have no proper founda- 
tion. 


What Studies Show 


Today’s readership studies, with 
their ramifications and supplements, 
produce most, if not all, of the other 
essential information the media buyer 
needs. First, if properly conducted, 
they can usually give the facts about 
both primary and secondary reader- 
ship. By the same means they can 
and usually do define the readers in 
terms of buying influence with respect 
to a variety of products and services. 
Third, they, of course, measure and 
report interest in the publication’s 
content. 

In my opinion, the reporting of 
statistics showing advertising reader- 
ship is not enough. Equally important 
are the data on editorial reading. I 
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believe the stature, the prestige of a 
magazine is the reflection of the 
degree of reader acceptance of its 
editorial content. So readership stud- 
ies should measure editorial as well 
as advertising. 

I know of one magazine that is 
frequently referred to by its readers 
as the “Bible of the industry.” This 
reputation was attained chiefly 
through the excellence of and result- 
ing interest in its editorial content. 
What follows more naturally than a 
coincidental interest in, belief in, and 
conviction about the advertising that 
appears along with this high-interest 
editorial in these same issues. 


Advertising Readership 


But advertising readership itself, as 
a gauge of a magazine’s effectiveness, 
is important too. When I was pri- 
marily concerned with consumer 
magazine readership research, I was 
inclined to believe that the magazines 
in this field were purchased primarily 
for their editorial content. I feel that 
this is somewhat less true in the case 
of industrial and business magazines. 
Here I have the impression that a 
high-status industrial magazine rep- 
resents to a degree a continuing post- 
graduate course by which the engineer 
or other technical man keeps his 
academic knowledge up to date. 

And this is not achieved entirely 
through its editorial columns. Adver- 
tising can and undoubtedly does con- 
tribute much to tell what is new, and 
how the new discoveries are and can 
be utilized. 

The thoughtful media buyer will 
certainly consider carefully the maga- 
zine that is authoritative, complete in 
its coverage in the field, and that is, 
above all, helpful to its readers, be- 
cause that magazine is going to attract 
the kind of reader every advertiser 
wants to reach and it is going to keep 
the interest of these readers at a 
continuing high level throughout that 
issue and throughout succeeding 
issues as well. © 


ABP OPTIMISTIC 
ABP members predict a 10 per 


cent increase in advertising revenue 
for 1958, based on the latest associa- 
tion survey. Circulations of reporting 
publications showed a median in- 
crease of 3 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1957. These 103 publica- 
tions anticipate a further 5 per cent 
circulation rise this year. * 








PENETRATION 


Good coverage of the ice cream 
market is essential for getting the 
most out of your ad dollars. The Ice 
Cream REVIEW gives advertisers an 
8496 nationwide PAID circulation* in bal- 
ance with the number of ice cream and 
frozen dairy products plants. The REVIEW 
has NATIONAL PENETRATION — not 
sectional excess! 




































CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 

% Class "A" REVIEW 

Regions Plants rculation 
East North Central .... 25.86 29.41 
Middle Atlantic ... ... 16.24 16.53 
West North Central .. 13.00 11.72 
South Atlantic .. ...... 10.52 7.05 
DEG 2b AR ecbabs. oho 8.80 6.69 
New England .......... 8.24 7.20 
West South Central . 7.58 5.77 
East South Central .... 6.21 3.67 
SORE ve Nn scciccee 3.93 3.20 

Class "A" plants account for 90% of the total 

U. S. production of frozen dairy products. 








*ABC-audited June, 1957 


READERSHIP: The REVIEW has it! Chiefly 
because of its true editorial interest in in- 
dustry affairs and its presentation of the 
most staff-written and exclusive news and 
feature articles. Here's how we can tell 
REVIEW readers are satisfied: 
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HIGHEST RENEWALS year after year. Better 
than 70% of expiring individual subscriptions 
renewed the first half of the year; | of 
expiring bulk subscriptions renewed, 


WANT ADS, another measure of reader in- 
terest, show The REVIEW way out in front. 
REVIEW want ads totaled 828 in ‘546 — more 
than the other two trade papers combined! 


The Ice Cream REVIEW — 
From the publishers of these other 
fine dairy trade publications: 
@ The Milk DEALER 
@ The Milk Products JOURNAL 
@ The Dairy industries CATALOG 





DADWAY 1-1135 





In New York... ENterprise 6435 
In Chicago . . . ENterprise 4788 
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Readership of comics paGeS conducied by John F. Klat, Media Consultan 


“Do you have any information or 
could you tell me where I could ob- 
tain information on newspaper read- 
ership of daily comic pages versus 
other sections of a newspaper?” 

Agency—Chicago 

During the period between Septem- 
ber 1955 and February 1956, Daniel 
Starch and Staff conducted readership 
studies on 2] issues of five news- 
papers. The findings shown below in- 
dicate the per cent of men and women 
reading one or more items on a page: 





Percent Percent 
Men Women 


lst Page—News 98 98 
Photo News 80 8688 
lst Page—Sports 80 26 
2nd Page—Sports 73 «6419 
Main Comics 69 66 
Editorial 67 58 
Other Sports 58 17 
General News—Pgs. 2-7 55 63 
2nd Page—Comics 54 63 
Radio—TV 48 53 
lst Amusement 45 62 
2nd Amusement 44 56 
Other General News 44 53 
Obituary 43 42 


lst Business & Finance 37 = «16 
Other Business & Finance 33 14 


Real Estate 20 «16 
Classified 20 12 
lst Food 18 78 
Society & Fashion 18 64 
Other Food 2: 3 














The continuing Studies of News- 
paper Readership conducted by the 
Advertising Research Foundation 
should also be of interest. Although 
these studies were discontinued in 
1951, there is much information con- 
tained in those conducted which 
should apply across the board today. 
These data, together with more cur- 
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rent newspaper readership trends, can 
be secured from the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, 485 Lexington Ave., New York, 
and 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“A client of ours desires to obtain 
some articles on brass die casting 
which were run in Metal Industries 
way back in 1931 and 1933, and has 
asked us for the address of the publi- 
cation. We find it is not presently 
listed in Business Publication Rates 
& Data, which suggests that it is 
either out of business or has been 
ubsorbed by some other publication. 
Can you give us any information?” 

Agency—Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The title of Metal Industries was 
changed to Metal Finishing in July 
1940. The publishing address is 381 
Broadway, Westwood, N. J. 


We will greatly appreciate it if you 
will advise us where to write to ob- 
tain a copy of a British trade paper 
known as the Horticultural Adver- 
tiser. 

Agency—St. Louis 

Copies can be secured by writing 
the publication. The address is: Hor- 
ticultural Advertiser Limited, Notting- 
ham, England. 


“Is there available any list of for- 
eign publications edited specifically 
for the logging industry and oil ex- 
ploration? Such a list for any specific 
geographic area outside North Amer- 
ica would be helpful.” 

Advertiser—Longview, Tex. 

Over the years, advertisers and 
agencies have approached us for in- 
formation on foreign media. To date 
our investigations have not uncovered 
a central source for such data. The 
best method of securing the desired 


information is to obtain from Export 













Trade and Shipper, a copy of 
publication’s Export Annual issue, §) 
This special issue lists United States) 
representatives and the names of th 
foreign media they represent. The 
current annual issue is dated Jan- 
uary 27 and sells for 50 cents. 
publication address is: 20 Vesey St., 
New York 7. You may also check 
some of the representatives of foreign” 
media such as: Joshua B. Powers, 
345 Madison Ave., New York 173° 
S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc., 6307 
Fifth Ave., New York 20; Overseas © 
Publishers Representatives Assn., 29 — 
West 34th St., New York 1. It is quite 
possible that the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce may have information on pub- 
lications covering the desired fields. 
There are also services similar to 
Standard Rate & Data available in 
England and Sweden. They are Brit- 
ish Rata & Data, 132 Fleet Street, 
London F. C. 4, England, and Tid- 
ningsstatistik Aklietalag, Virebergs- 
vagen 20, Stockholm, Sweden. 





Having reentered the advertising 
business after 10 years, I wonder if 
you would be good enough to tell me 
what ever happened to the Controlled 
Circulation Audit? 

Advertiser—Chicago 

To bring you up to date—the audit- 
ing bureau, Controlled Circulation 
Audit, Inc., established in 1931, is 
still in existence under the name Busi- 
ness Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. Owing to the fact that this 
organization through the years be- 
came concerned equally with both 
qualified paid and controlled non-paid 
circulation publications, the CCA 
board of directors approved the 
change in organization name in No- 
vember 1953, and on February 1, 
1954, BPA officially replaced CCA. » 
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A message from SRDS, addressed especially to the readers of Media/scope 





Rod MacDonald (left) discusses client marketing 
plans with Bill Exline, Manager of the 

San Francisco office of Peters, Griffin, 

Woodward, Inc. broadcasting representatives 





“The buying and selling of media 
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is not just a ‘sometime thing’. 
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says: Rod MacDonald, Vice-President in Charge of Media, Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc., San Francisco 


“Both buyer and seller meet in a mart for the ex- 
change of ideas and information of mutual interest. 
Over a period of time the best interests of clients 
are served where a sound respect develops between 
buyer and seller. Increasing recognition of this fact 
by both has contributed largely to the upgrading 
of the buyer-seller relationship over the past ten 
years or so.” 


This was the interesting observation with which Mr. 
MacDonald greeted the field reporter who inter- 
viewed him in Standard Rate’s continuing study of 
advertiser and agency buying practices. Mr. Mac- 
Donald expanded his opening comments as follows: 


“Since we in the media departments of agencies are 
only human, we remember best those who have 
grown to ‘wear well’ with us. And membership in 
this ‘club’ is free; based purely on mutual under- 


standing, which in turn is rooted in the interchange 
of information. 


“Agencies have a real need for good information 
from media. I once heard a media director say that 
90% of all that he had ever learned about media 
had come to him through media promotion and 
selling channels. I might disagree with the percent- 
age he used but I could not argue the fact that 
media directors and buyers, account executives and 
— yes — agency presidents would be existing in a 
vacuum if they were not exposed to information 
disseminated from media. 


“Dynamic changes are taking place constantly in 
the size, shape, location and habits of the markets 
for most products. Only through the communica- 
tion of up-to-date, accurate, factual information 


(continued on following page) 
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(continued from the preceding page) 


can media impress the significance of these changes 
upon those who make media decisions. 


“Since media information is vital to our keeping 
abreast of developments in a vastly complex and 
fast moving field, we not only pay attention to it 
but often actually seek it. I have had buyers in my 
department present recommendations to me with 
SRDS in hand, using not only the listed data but 
the advertising as sources of information support- 
ing the decision. In making such preliminary deci- 
sions it is really practical to refer to whatever 
capsules of data are at hand, in the interest of 
saving time, leaving the fuller researching of the 
data to later. 


“May I talk for a minute about the kinds of media 
information I would like to see included in SRDS ads? 


“First, I believe that the ads should be written with 
the needs of the buyer in mind. If they tell him 
nothing, or if they insult his intelligence by idle 
claims or outright distortions, they are wasted. 


“A few specifics: (1) Define the basic market, 
based on factual information and authenticated 
studies. (2) Spell out the importance of the market 
in terms of specific types of accounts (i.e., food, 
drug, automotive, etc.). (3) Point out the often 
real but usually intangible, non-measurable charac- 
teristics of the medium. Differences in editorial con- 





tent, programming, appeal to the community (or 
broader market), public service record (not just a 
mere announcement of awards won) and accept- 
ance by special segments of the market (by age 
groups, racial groups or groups with special inter- 
est). (4) Information on the composition of the 
audience of the medium. This is usually provided 
in depth by magazines, occasionally by newspapers, 
but not nearly enough by the broadcast media. 


“To sum up — we need information, good informa- 
tion, readily available to buyers at the important 
times of investigation, selection and purchase. It 
should be updated as often as is necessary and 
should be significant enough to invite — even force 
— comparison by the buyer with that of competing 
media. Trade advertising, such as some of the fine 
advertising appearing in SRDS, serves constantly 
to underscore salient advantages, to emphasize a 
new or timely fact and to highlight, for quick refer- 
ence, the really important values of the medium 
and the market.” 


Hundreds of field interviews, like the call made on 
Mr. MacDonald, have sharply defined the main 
points that agency and advertiser executives say 
they like to find in Service-Ads when they’re using 
Standard Rate to select markets or media. Of the 
many useful Service-Ads you'll find each month in 
SRDS, a few are reproduced here and on the fol- 
lowing page. 


| Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and 
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WHOT-Youngstown, Ohio, and 
WJET-Erie, Pennsylvania, flag down 
the busy buyer of time with these 
impressive Hooper ratings and 
provide a quick picture of their 
market coverage areas. 
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A An interesting example 
of comparative 
information. Here 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 
provides comparative 
data on circulation, 
cost per thousand, 
audience and 
advertising linage. 
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A New Discount in 
The South Bend Tribune’s 
Sunday Magazine 
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This insert of the 
SOUTH BEND 
TRIBUNE provides 
comparative data on 
its coverage of the 
market area along 
with dollar figures on 
retail sales; also 
advance news of a 
special discount 
arrangement. 


Right opposite the 
Alabama State map, 
WSFA-TV, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. calls 
attention to its 
market's growth—in 
population, wealth, 
retail sales; shows 
how it covers the 
market; capsules 
pertinent rating 
information. Similar 
Service-Ads facing 
state maps provide 
basic information 
on two other 
stations of the WKY 
Television System. 
WKY-TV, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and 
WTVT—Tampa- 

St. Petersburg. 


(continued on following page) 
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(continued from the preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS 
help agencies 

and advertisers 

buy space and time 


SRDS Service Salesmen 

can help you fit 

your own promotion 

to the media-buying pattern 


For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen have 
had continuous access to the field reports of interviews 
with people in agency and advertiser organizations who 
participate in the media-buying function. Each SRDS 
representative possesses a considerable storehouse of 
practical and highly useable information on the things 
that influence buying decisions and the kinds of informa- 
tion that help form decisions—whether in the preliminary, 
intermediate or final stages of media selection. The SRDS 
man who calls on you will be very happy to sit down 
with you and review your own sales and sales promotion 
objectives. He can cull from his own analysis of the 
SRDS research aad from his working relationship with 
many other media owners, the most pertinent informa- 
tion and ideas that will help you present the special values 
of your medium in terms that buyers can use to their 
advantage .. . and most assuredly to yours. 


If you'd like specific information applicable to your own 
promotional approach in advance of the next SRDS 
Service Salesman’s call, write to the nearest SRDS office 
listed on this page. 


Prometion Handbooks Available 





























Here MODERN MEDICINE 
supplies information on a new 
method of measuring actual sales 
resulting from advertising. 





Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer 
Magazine Promotion Handbook summarizes 
and analyzes the viewpoints, practices and 
needs of those who buy space in consumer 
magazines. This digest of hundreds of inter- 
views with buyers of magazine space offers a 
revealing glimpse of the decision side of the 
media-buying desk in terms of what you can 
do to infil the people your representa- 
tives must sell. 








Anewly revised Busi Publication Promotion 
Handbook reflects the significant findings of 
field research conducted throughout the eight 
years that have ensued since the first book was 
prepared. it contains a new chapter on the 
spread of media evaluation and schedule plan- 
ning through all twelve months of the year. 


Copies of both the Business Publication and 


Consumer Magazine Handbooks are available 
at no cost to publishers and their staffs. 











SROS © @ an 


Standard Rate 
& Data Service, Inc. 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 
Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 

Sales Representatives: 

New York, Albert W. Moss, 420 Lexington Avenue 

Evanston, Ill., Jack Williams, 1740 Ridge Avenue 

Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. Eighth Street 
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CASE HISTORY ABC 115,186 / 7 


From the Files of Michigan Prosperity 








OTHER WEST MICHIGAN DAILY NEWS | 
PAPER. TOTAL CIRCULATION 115,186. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS PUB. STAT. 9-30-57 


| | 61,893 MORE CIRCULATION THAN ANY 





Peoples Choice! 


9,300,270 MORE LINES OF ADVERTISING 
IN 1957 THAN ANY OTHER 6 OR 7 DAY 
WEST MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER. 


MEDIA RECORDS 


Advertisers Choice! Baa 


f ~  APIONEER AND TODAY A LEADER IN 











MERCHANDISING YOUR PRODUCTS. (several 
national awards) ONE OF AMERICA'S LEADING 
TEST MARKETS. OUTSTANDING ROP COLOR 
DAILY WITH SPLIT RUNS ALSO AVAILABLE. 


Our Choice! 











VERDICT: 
lV the Grand Rapids Press 
Your Basic Choice! 












BOOTH 


THE BAY CITY TIMES THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 
THE SAGINAW NEWS JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


y THE FLINT JOURNAL THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H.k 
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TO COVER HAMILTON—CANADA’S 








in Hamilton, or one out of every 7.4 industrial workers. 





WHERE INDUSTRY IS BOOMING AS NEVER BEFORE! 


Look at the facts: 
e The Steel Company of Canada, this country’s primary steel producer, will this year, 
complete a new $28 million Bloom Mill, as part of a continuing expansion program. 
@ The Hamilton Harbour Commission and private industry have jointly launched 
a $20 million harbour expansion program scheduled for completion by 1961. 
@ The Ontario Hydro Commission is currently undertaking the erection of 
a $250 million Steam Generating Station on the eastern shores of Hamilton Harbour. 
@ The gigantic new $20 million “Skyway Bridge” is now nearing completion. 
Industrial expansion proposed in Hamilton is forecast at over $200 million . . . 
with future government and municipal expansion programs 
totalling nearly $100 million in addition. 
These are just a few of the many good reasons why Canada’s fifth largest city* 
boasts, according to latest Sales Management figures, a retail sales figure of $285,157,000. 


The Hamilton Spectator is the major newspaper serving Canada’s Sth largest city. 
Out of a more than 100,000 circulation, over 83,000 Spectators are bought daily 
in Hamilton city zone, as compared with Metropolitan Hamilton's over 80,000 families. 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1956. 


The Hamilton Spectator 


One of the Eight Southam Newspapers in Canada 


G-6286F 


TORONTO MONTREAL GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES 
The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers 34-40 Ludgate Hill Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) 
388 Ling 4 St. 1070 Bleury St. London, EC. 4 New York, Detroit, Chicago 
K. L. Bower, Manager J. C. McCague, Manager England San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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The Steel Company of Canada Ltd., and Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 
make Hamilton Canada’s Steel Centre. Stelco alone employs over 11,200 people 








th LARGEST CITY*—YOU MUST USE THE SPECTATOR 
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Published by STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE. INC, 






































ABC City Zone Circulation Data 


Arranged in alphabetical sequence, from 
Alabama through Wyoming, ABC news- 
papers in each state are listed in a sep- 
arate tabulation of City Zone Circula- 
tion in alphabetical sequence by city 
name. This tabulation lists morning, 
evening and Sunday circulation of each 
newspaper by total, by city zone and 
by per cent of circulation in city zone. 
Magazines and comic sections are iden- 
tified by a letter code for each news- 
paper. 


County and Metro Area Analysis 

in a separate tabulation for each state, 
following the City Zone data described 
above, a county-by-county and metro 
crea analysis lists newspapers with 
more than five per cent circulation pene- 
tration within each county and metro 
area. Circulation data includes morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday totals, county 
circulation, per cent of households cov- 
ered (derived from ABC county circu- 
lation and number of households accord- 
ing to SRDS Consumer Market Data), 
plus market data indicating total house- 
holds, per cent of U. S. total, popula- 


tion and per cent of U. S., total retail - 


sales and per cent of U. S., food sales 
and drug sales. 
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_ ABC Newspaper Circulation Analysis, published by Standard Rate & Data 


Service, is a year ‘round working tool, designed to save your time when 
determining newspaper circulation coverage in an area and its quality 
in relation to marketing factors. 


All the benefits of automation — low cost and reliability— are yours 
because the complete edition is reprinted directly from the tabulations 
printed by IBM processing machines. A full-scale working companion 
for Standard Rate’s monthly Newspaper Rates and Data, this new publica- 
tion provides a convenient and reliable tabulation of ABC circulation data 
combined with SRDS Consumer Market data. 


The complete U. S. edition contains close to 300 pages of information, 
clearly printed in black on white paper stock. Pliable cover and pages 
bound with spiral plastic — lies flat for easy use. 


price, pr copy > MAB BS postage included 


individual state sections available, delivered in unbound sheets: $5.00 per section. 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Applications Engineering Division 
1740 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY SERVING THE MEDIA-BUYING FUNCTION 
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[ worth repeating 





CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 


Consumer purchasing power does 
not automatically get translated into 
expenditure, particularly in a time of 
business uncertainty. There is the im- 
portant matter of consumer attitude. 
As far back as the spring of 1957, 
the study of consumer attitudes and 
buying intentions made by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan indicated a shift in the 
direction of “cautious and moderate 
expenditure,” an attitude that almost 
certainly has been reinforced by the 
events of the past six months. Con- 
sumer purchases of automobiles, ap- 
pliances, furniture, and other “big 
ticket” items are governed more by 
expectations of the nearby future 
than by actual current income. Hence, 
the hard goods outlook for 1958 must 
be considered rather dubious, at least 
until such time as there is a clearing 
of the economic skies. The single 


most important hard goods product, | 


of course, is the automobile; and 
although Detroit is still talking in 
terms of another six-million car year, 


I should be willing to settle for five- 


* and-a-half million. Here, as else- 


where in the hard goods field, the 
higher retail price tags resulting from 
wage increases are not helping the 
outlook. 

For soft goods and services the 
picture is different. Consumer outlays 
may be expected to keep pace with 
income, and hence some increase in 
both these sectors is probable for at 
least the first half of the year. 

All in all, consumer spending will 
be a strong supporting factor in the 
1958 economy, but there is certainly 
no present justification for expecting 
it to spark a boom, as it did in 1955. 
—Matcom P. McNair, Lincoln Filene 
Professor of Retailing, Harvard, be- 
fore National Retail Dry Goods As- 


sociation. 


RADIO’S QUALIFICATIONS 


Radio’s qualifications to be one of 
the two primary media in any adver- 
tiser’s plans are: 

1. Radio’s exclusive ability to cover 
the entire market ; 
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2. Its ability to get the “last word” 
before the customer shops. 

3. The opportunity radio presents 
to concentrate on adults and to cover 
most of them in a week’s time with an 
advertising plan most advertisers can 


afford. 





4. Radio’s selectivity. 

5. Its unexcelled coverage of the 
retail trading zone as well as of th 
central city. 


6. Radio’s economy that makes 
the instrument with which the adyep. 
tiser not only can implement sales 
messages, but can also evoke messages 
implanted by other media. — Keyy 
SWEENEY, president of Radio Advyep. 
tising Bureau, before Salt Lake City 
Advertising Club. 











In just a moment, this man will be reading 
Michigan’s most popular paper! 


He knows the MORNING-FRESH Free Press 
will shake the sleep out of his eyes and 
put him back in touch with the world. 


And his wife depends on the Free Press 
for her important shopping news. 


The Detroit Free Press is FIRST with more readers 
than any other daily newspaper in all Michigan! 


REPRESENTATIVES: NATIONAL - STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY; RETAIL - GEORGE MOLLOY, NEW YORK 
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Here's 





For You 


WHATEVER 
YOU 
SELL 


Fawcett can probably help you 
with accurate market information. 
From the famous Beauty Reader Forum 
(now in its eighteenth consecutive 
year) to the dynamic new qualitative 
study of male vs. female buying 
influences, Fawcett has continuously 
furnished an ever-increasing wealth 
of research data. 


We invite you to select from the 
marketing data guide on this page. 
No charge of course. Simply drop us 
anote on your business letterhead, 
telling us which of these surveys 
you would like to receive. 


























ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES Beer, Wine, Liquor 


Entertainment Survey 1957 (True) 
Male vs. Female Influence on Beer and Liquor Purchase (True) 
Annual and Semi-Annual Liquor Consumption Estimates (True) 


APPAREL Men’s Clothing, Jewelry 


Male Wardrobe Survey 1956 (True) 
Male vs. Female Influence on Business Shirt 
Purchases 1957 (True) 


AUTOMOTIVE Automobiles, Parts, Accessories) 


Automobile Facts and Figures 1957 (True) 
Male vs. Female Influence on Automobile 

and Tire Purchases 1957 (True) 
Automotive Survey 1957 (Mechanix Illustrated) 


FOO DS Packaged Foods, Baby Foods, Soft Drinks 


Food Survey 1957 (Fawcett Women’s Group) 
Infants’ and Children’s Food Survey (Fawcett Women's Group) 
Entertainment Survey — Soft Drinks 1957 (True) 


SP ORTING GOODS Fishing, Hunting, Boating 


Sport and Leisure Time Survey 1956 (Mechanix Illustrated) 
Male vs. Female Influence on Outboard Motor Purchases 1957 (True) 


TOl LETRIES Cosmetics, Shaving Requisites 


Beauty Reader Forum (Fawcett Women's Group) 
Toiletries 
Cosmetics 
10 Year Trends 
Male vs. Female Influence on Shaving Cream, Electric Shavers (True) 


HOBBIES, CRAFTS & TRAVEL power Toots, 


Photography, Travel 


Do-it-yourself Survey 1957 (Mechanix Illustrated) 
Travel Report 1957 (True) 
Male vs. Female Influence on Air Travel (True) 


MISCELLANEOUS Life Insurance, Television, 
Air Conditioning 


Male vs. Female Influence on Life Insurance, 
Portable Television and Room Air Conditioner Purchases (T rue) 





FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Research Department 


TRUE © MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 
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67 West 44th Street | New York 36, New York 
TRUE CONFESSIONS + MOTION PICTURE 
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aks and booklets 








Wonderland of motivation research 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH AND MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


By Joseph W. Newman 


Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957, pp. xiv + 525. $7.50 


This book is a description of motiva- 
tion “research” in terms of selected 
case histories. The five studies which 
are discussed indicate the broad 
range of human activities which have 
come under the scrutiny of motiva- 
tion research. They include a study of 
attitudes toward automobile insur- 
ance, coffee drinking, automobile ad- 
vertising, home sewing, dieting, and 
route selling. 

The case studies are preceded by a 
brief (66 pages) introduction which 
provides a historical and conceptual 
background for the case studies. Mo- 
tivation research is a post-World War 
II development which arose to sup- 
plement existing marketing research 
techniques. Up to that time a great 
deal of marketing research was sim- 
ply the uninspired collection of nu- 
merical data. Motivation “research” 
was developed to answer the need for 
more creative imagination in the find- 
ing of ideas for research and the de- 
velopment of hypotheses for test. 

The book provides the most com- 
plete description of the five motiva- 
tional studies which is anywhere 
available. 

However, much of the potential 
value of this reporting is lost because 
of the absence of critical and evalua- 
tive comments on the details by the 
author. Each chapter contains a “com- 
mentary” section, but this section is 
scarcely more than a summary of the 
chapter. 


“Psychologizing” 


“Psychologizing” is one of the per- 





Dr. Williams was formerly head of the 
Psychology Department at Columbia 
University School of General Studies, 
and is now with Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc. 
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sistent features of the motivation 
studies reported in this book, al- 
though this fact draws no comment 
from Professor Newman. For exam- 
ple, in the automobile insurance study 
findings we discover the (1) “insur- 
ance is fatherly,” (2) “insurance is a 
threat,” (3) “insurance is a ritual,” 
and many other handsome phrases 
from psycho-jargon. Of course, any 
insurance salesman could tell us, 
without any research whatever, that 
(1) insurance relieves one in time of 
trouble, (2) that the purchase of auto 
insurance makes one think of having 
-an accident, and (3) insurance is a 
payment for protection. This seems to 
be all that is implied by the impres- 
sive jargon. 

In the dieting study, we find that 
“48 per cent of the women said that 
they were apt to nibble on food or 
eat more when they felt lonesome or 
had nothing much to do.” This find- 
ing comes from a single direct ques- 
tion which had the response options 
“Yes” and “No.” Professor Newman 
goes on to say that “. . . this finding 
supports clinical evidence that over- 
eating is associated with feelings of 
dependency and depression.” The 
questions (unanswered by the author ) 
which might immediately occur to the 
reader are: What about the 52 per 
cent who said “No” to the question; 
do they support the clinical evidence? 

Some space is given to a discussion 
of the controversy within the research 
business between those who depend 
primarily on the so-called social- 
science techniques and those who 
make greater use of the older pre- 
cision techniques (structured ques- 
tionnaires and large samples). The 
reader gets the impression that users 
of the social science techniques are 
young, imaginative geniuses, while 


the users of precision techniques are 
stodgy, old pedants fussing over deci- 
mal points. 

Professor Newman has missed the 
point that the controversy is over 
basic issues of research ethics. 


Unresolved Issues 


The following three quotations from 
the book raise the issue which Pro- 
fessor Newman never resolves: 

“As interviews become more infor- 
mal and detailed, the post-interview 
interpretive work which must be done 
becomes greater in amount and more 
challenging.” (P. 412.) 

“Probably everyone is inclined to 
give special attention to that which 
tends to confirm what he already be- 
lieves, so there is a temptation to read 
into data something that is not there.” 
(P. 417-18.) 

“The executive . . . cannot directly 
check the interpretive work itself 
which is the heart of the matter.” 
(P. 452.) 

True research in industry as well 
as in academic circles, is a publicly 
verifiable act. That which is not pub- 
licly verifiable cannot be called re- 
search. Those who make use of the 
techniques described as “motivation- 
al” ultimately must sell their own 
expert opinion fortified, perhaps, by 
the conversations with consumers. ~ 
The selling of expert opinion or ad- 
vice or consultation services is 4 
legitimate business— but it is not 
research. 

Aster reading “Motivation Research 
And Marketing Management,” I feel 
convinced that there is still room on 
the book market for a volume which 
will provide a realistic appraisal of 
marketing research techniques. . 


—Rosert J. WiLviaMs 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
December 1-7, 1957 


Show 
| Dinah Shore 
2 G.E. Theatre 
3 Ed Sullivan 
4 Maverick 
5 What’s My Line... 


| Danny Thomas ..... 
2 Wells Fargo .................... 
3 Alcoa Theatre 
4 Twenty One ~............ 
5 Studio One . 


| Wyatt Earp 
2 Bob Cummings __.......... 
3 Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz.. 
4 $64,000 Question .......... 
5 Cheyenne 


| Wednesday Night Fights... 28.9% 


2 I’ve Got A Secret.. 
3 Kraft Theater 
4 Millionaire ...................... 
5 Disneyland ...................... 


1 Climax 


2 Playhouse 90 .................. 


3 Tennessee Ernie - 
4 Dragnet 
5 Lux Theatre . 


| Cavalcade of Sports...... 
2 Playhouse of Stars.........: 
3 Zane Grey Theater.......... 
4 Mr. Adams & Eve... 
5 The Thin Man Rad 


1 Gunsmoke . 


a terry Como .................... 


3 Have Gun, Will Travel... 
4 Lawrence Welk 
5 Gisele MacKenzie 


Ke TA aid ah 30.7% 


SUNDAY 
Rating Network 
27.3% NBC 
24.6 CBS 
23.0 CBS 
22.8 ABC 
22.0 CBS 

MONDAY 
26.6% CBS 
23.1 NBC 
22.7 NBC 
21.4 NBC 
21.3 CBS 

TUESDAY 
23.6% ABC 
23.1 NBC 
23.0 CBS 
22.7 CBS 
21.4 ABC 

WEDNESDAY 
ABC 
28.5 CBS 
24.8 NBC 
24.3 CBS 
21.9 ABC 
THURSDAY 
26.7% CBS 
26.4 CBS 
26.1 NBC 
22.8 NBC 
20.6 NBC 

FRIDAY 

.. 29.7% NBC 
25.9 CBS 
24.3 CBS 
21.7 CBS 
20.9 NBC 
SATURDAY 
CBS 

29.9 NBC 
24.6 CBS 
23.6 ABC 
22.8 NBC 


Top Five Programs Daily” 


Sponsor 
Chevrolet 
General Electric 
Mercury, Eastman Kodak 
Kaiser 
Florida Citrus, Remington 


General Foods 

Buick, American Tobacco 
Alcoa, Goodyear 
Pharmaceuticals 
Westinghouse 


General Mills, P & G 

R. J. Reynolds, Chese- 
brough-Ponds 

Ford 

Revlon 

General Electric 


Mennen, Miles Labs 

R. J. Reynolds 

Kraft 

Colgate 

General Mills, General 
Foods, Reynolds Metals, 
Derby Foods 


Chrysler 

Bristol Myers, American 
Gas, Philip Morris, 
Kimberly-Clark, All 
State Insurance 

Ford 

Schick, Liggett & Myers 

Lever 


Gillette 

Schlitz 

General Foods, Ford 

R. J. Reynolds, Colgate 


Colgate-Palmolive 


Liggett & Myers, Reming- 
ton Rand 

Sunbeam, RCA-Whirlpool, 
American Dairy, Kno- 
mark, Kimberly-Clark, 
Noxema 

Lever, Whitehall 

Dodge 

Schick, Scott Paper 


*Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question 
at its time period in market areas covered. 
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MARKET STUDY: 





Study of TV movies 
by Alfred Politz 


A study of New York City’s reac- 
tion to television movies, made for 
WOR-TV by Alfred Politz Research 
Inc., shows that 88.3 per cent of New 
Yorkers more than 11] years old 
watch them. 

Purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine reactions of New York’s popu- 
lation to TV movies in general, and 
to specific leading movie programs, 
by showing the approximate audi- 
ence accumulated by each of the five 
shows studied during a four-week 
period last April. Specific programs 
studied were: Million Dollar Movie, 
The Late Show, Famous All-Star 
Movie, The Early Show, and Movie 
Four. 

General TV movie information in- 
cluded percentage and number of 
persons who remembered watching 
movies; viewers during the survey 
period, categorized by sex, age, in- 
come, home tenure and residence 
area. Viewing frequency, and movie 
preference in comparison to other 
types of TV shows, are also given for 
New York City’s 11 million indi- 
viduals over the age of 11, based on 
1,000 personal interviews. 

Other information includes opin- 
ions on programs most wanted to 
continue on air, reasons for these 
opinions, and an index of program 
preference. The report also contains 
household characteristics of the sam- 
ple and a technical appendix. 

Specific results showed that nine of 
every ten movie viewers watched tele- 
vision during the four-week survey 
period, and that some 39 per cent 
found the movies more enjoyable than 
other TV shows, while 36 per cent 
found them equally enjoyable. 

Best results for WOR-TV were that 
more respondents in each group 
classification studied, whether by sex, 
age, home tenure, residence area or 
socio-economic category, preferred 
Million Dollar Movie during the 
four-week survey period. 

* 
Source: “New York TV’s 10 Million Movie 
Viewers,” a survey conducted by Alfred Po- 
litz Media Studies. 
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MERILYN WALKER is a graduate X-ray technician who’s working as 
a research technician in the thermo calibration division of the 
National Research Council. Merilyn represents more than 65,000 
government workers in Canada’s booming capital. 


Look at the facts: 

e A $2 million shopping centre is now under construction to serve 
1,650 new homes in South-east Ottawa. 

e An outlay of $10 million by the Federal District Commission 
will be the initial cost of re-locating Ottawa’s downtown railroad 
system. 

@ A new $60 million housing, commercial and industrial develop- 
ment has been announced for Ottawa’s West-end. 

@ A new $10 million span across the Ottawa River into Hull has 
been approved and is now in the final planning stages. 


OTTAWA Citizen HAMILTON Spectator WORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 


MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journal VANCOUVER Province* 
*Published for Pacitic Press Ltd, 


TORONTO— The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL —The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atianta 
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All in all, industrial, commercial and government expansion planned 
for Ottawa over the next few years is nothing short of staggering. 
These tremendous expansion plans are just a few of the many good 
reasons why the City of Ottawa proper, plus neighbouring Hull, 
Quebec, with combined populations of 271,372 can now boast a 
retail sales figure of $281,273,000.* 

To sell this wealthy market you must use the Ottawa Citizen . .. 
the paper the people know and trust. The citizen now boasts a 
hard-selling circulation of over 60,000. 


FREE MARKET INFORMATION e 
Ask your Southam representative for a free booklet, featuring 
complete, up-to-date market information. 
*Sales Management, 1957. 
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Asst. Media Dir. Media Dir. 
William Kennedy ........... J. Walter Thompson Co.,............ McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
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Supervisor Supervisor 
Wallace Lepkin ............ Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff &......... MacManus, John & Adams, 
Ryan, Inc., Research Director Inc., New York, 
Research Dir. 
John T. McHugh............. Joseph Katz Company................. Keyes, Madden & Jones, 
President Exec. V.P. 
J. Paul Moore................. Procter & Gamble Co.,................ Needham, Louis and 
Toronto, Time Buyer Brorby of Canada, Ltd., 
Media Dir. 
Don Potter ..................... Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc.,..Norman, Craig & Kummel, 


Inc., Corporate Media 
: Planning Dir. 
Muriel Stone ................... Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell.......... Hilton & Riggio, Inc., 
& Bayles, Inc., Media Space Buyer 
Research Asst. 
Lynn E. Werner............... Batten, Barton, Durstine & ........ Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
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Acct. Supervisor 
Gladys York ................... Norman, Craig & Kummel, Inc.,..Norman, Craig & Kummel, 
Time Buyer Inc., Chief Time Buyer 


Broadcast Media Dir. 


Advertisers 

Joseph F. Cullman 3rd...Philip Morris, Inc.,...................... Philip Morris, Inc., 
Executive V.P. President 

 ¢ BS. Vick Chemical Company............. Vick Chemical Company, 
Adv. Mgr. Group Adv., Mktg. V.P. 

John A. Field................. Union Carbide Chemicals Co.,....Union Carbide Chemicals 
Sales Development Dir. Co., Mktg. V.P. 

Nelson B. Fry................. ee Ee ares Northeast Airlines, 
Asst. V.P. Sales, Traffic V.P. 

Harold Green .................Calvert Distillers Co.,.................. B. Manischewitz Company, 
Mktg. Mgr. Newark, P.R., Adv. Dir. 

John D. Horne................. Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.......... Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 


Wilkes-Barre, Sales V.P. Wilkes-Barre, Mktg. V.P. 
B. B. Kimball..........:.......General Motors Corp..,................ General Motors Corp., 
Pontiac Div., Adv. Mgr. Pontiac Div., 
Asst. Gen. Sls. Mgr. 
Marshall S. Lachner.....Pabst Brewing Company,............ B. T. Babbitt, President 


President 

Stuart Peabody .............Borden Company, .......................- George Fry & Associates, 
Asst. V.P. Consultant 

W. E. Schoon..................General Motors Corp..,................ General Motors Corp.., 
Pontiac Div., Zone Mgr. Pontiac Div., Adv. Mgr. 

= A. Eliott... Ogilvy, Benson & Mather,.......... Outdoor Adv., Inc., 


Media Dir. Acct. Exec. 
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PURPOSE OF AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


What is the purpose of an advertising medium? What 
can the advertiser rightfully expect that the medium will 
do for him as an exercise of its essential function? Will 
it get readership for his advertisement? Will it sell 
goods? Will it get listeners to call ELdorado 1-3679? 

Basically, it is none of these things, although the medium 
contributes to all three. The prime purpose of an adver- 
tising medium is to expose the advertiser’s message to an 
audience that is composed in worthwhile degree of poten- 
tial purchasers of the product or service advertised. 

Suppose that the advertising is carried in a consumer 
magazine. The attention that any advertisement is able to 
win, the readership that it is able to induce, and the con- 
viction that it is able to convey are without doubt the 
main factors in the success of the advertiser in winning 
readership for his message and possible action on the 
part of the readers. Basically, the mission of the medium 
is to supply the audience; the advertiser, the agency, and 
the agency’s copy and art departments are responsible for 
the conversion of that audience into likely buyers of the 
product or service. 

Of course, the medium does a bit more than merely 
to provide the audience. It aims in various ways to help 
the advertiser win readership for his message. It does 
this by presenting an appealing editorial menu to its 
readers, so that they look carefully at a large number of 
the pages of an issue, and read each page with con- 
siderable thoroughness, thus exposing themselves to the 
advertising messages in its propinquity. 

In some cases the magazine’s make-up man is able to 
find a position for an advertisement that is next to 
editorial material which is favorable or related to the 
subject of the advertisement. But other than this, the 
editor has the responsibility to create a busy traffic 
throughout the book, so that no matter where the 
advertisement may appear, the attention of a considerable 


proportion of the readers will be there also. 
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There is something about editorial climate, also. If a 
publication is able to develop among its readers an 
interest in the fields that are the interests of its adver- 
tisers, then this compatibility of interest is of obvious 
value in translating the interest that the editor has 
aroused into interest that the advertiser desires. This 
sympathy of interest between reader and advertiser is 
one of the reasons for the success of The New Yorker. 

Internal media factors in broadcast advertising present 
similar values. The advertiser will choose the time of 
day to broadcast his messages after due consideration of 
the size of the audience which he desires to reach, the 
time cost schedules which apply to parts of the day, and 
the description of the audiences which he wants to con- 
vince. However, the major emphasis placed upon ratings 
by both advertisers and agencies suggests the importance 
that is attached to what the advertiser does with the 
time he purchases, although even here the commercial 
exposure potential is at a maximum if the message is 
spotted at the point where the audience is greatest. 

The subject of use of readership studies in selection 
of advertising media was discussed in the October issue 
of Mep1a/scope. It is obvious that such use is hazardous 
unless it is based upon research where the advertising 
copy is held constant and only the media treatments are 
varied, and where the samples of readers are truly repre- 
sentative of the audiences of the magazines. 

Much money is wasted in media research in deter- 
mining things that are already known and in reaching 
conclusions that do not have a true value for the adver- 
tiser. Money will be saved if media will think two or 
three times about the real significance of contemplated 
research before they embark upon costly but possibly 
wasteful projects. 


Rocer Barton 
Editor 
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No. 1 in circulation 


— During 1957, Ladies’ Home Journal circulation 
averaged an all-time high—over 5,500,000*— among 
all magazines edited for women. 





No. 1 in newsstand sales 


—At the newsstands, the Journal continues to outsell 
—and by a wide margin—all other magazines edited 
for women. 











No. 1 in advertising 


— During 1957, advertisers invested more money — 
and by a wide margin—in Ladies’ Home Journal than 
in any other women’s magazine. They invested 
nearly $30,000,000 — an all-time high. 





No. 1 in important P.1.B. classification 


— Ladies’ Home Journal continues to lead in adver- 
tising revenue among all magazines edited for women 
in important P.I.B. classifications. To name a few — 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods; Drugs & Remedies; Food 
& Food Products; Household Furnishings; Soaps, 
Cleansers & Polishes; Household Equipment and 
Supplies. 











No. 1 in merchandising 


— Ladies’ Home Journal continues to lead in mer- 
chandising, with continuous and widely used retail 
promotion services for grocery, drug, appliance, 
home-furnishings, jewelry and department stores. 
Each is designed to help retailers sell more Journal- 
advertised products. 


The No. 1 magazine for women... 


JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 














Variety 


We try in our advertising pages to give our readers 
a balanced selection* of quality goods, services, and 
ideas in many fields, and to keep the magazine 
from becoming top-heavy in any one classification. 


*A publishing principle which has guided The New Yorker for thirty-two years. 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, London, San Francisco, Los Angeles 








